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A MORNING RULE. 


Little discontented face 
Said, not long ago; 


“l’ve just heard a rumor— 


Wonder if its so: 


That little Happy Hearted, 


In order to be gay; 
Has a rule she follows 
Kivery single day!” 
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-~--~ AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, LIVE STOCK, 
THE DAIRY, POULTRY AND THE HOME:. 


MARKETING FARM PRODUCTS. 


Of the many problems that are con- 
fronting the farmer each year, one 
of the most difficult is the successful 
marketing of his products. The De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton has, during the past few years, 
done a grand work in a national way, 
in investigating new markets abroad, 
and in giving timely suggestions to the 
farmers of the country on improving 
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duce. All rural homes should aim to 


produce sufficient poultry, eggs and 
fruit, beyond the necessities of the 
home, and have a surplus for pin 
money, and also as an aid in reducing 
living expenses. 

The demand of: the local market 
should be understood. There are cer- 
tain fashions in the local market that 
should be catered to. Remember that 
the best is none too good, and that 





SCENE ON A CATTLE RANCH IN SOUTHWEST ARKANSAS. 


Little Happy Hearted smiled, 


“And I’ll tell it you; 
It is something, surely, 
Everyone can do! 


ore you're up a half an hour, 


It’s an easy way; 


some good to someone else, 
And you'll be glad all day!” 


—Selected. 





their methods of marketing their pro- 
ducts. 

Through the work of our experiment | 
stations, many new farm _ crops} 
have been introduced, and large pro-| 
fits have been added to the pockets 
of the producers, but there is much 
yet to be done by the farmers indi- 
vidually and collectively, in improv- 
ing their methods of marketing pro- 


the one who wins the reputation of 
selling only first-class produce, gets 
better prices, and establishes a profit- 
able trade that is hard to break. Many 
farmers have little trouble in produc 
ing first-class products, but how many 
lack the nack of disposing of them at 
good prices. 

Appearances count for much in mar- 

(Continued on page 6.) 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING | $1.00 as third prize for the best pho-| stand thoroughly the products he is 
|tograph sent in by September first. | selling, or the crops he is producing 
This contest is open to the readers of /and selling off of the farm, and then 
Successful Farming Publishing Co. | successful Farming, and will be de-| strive to reach a balance in nature 
|cided upon the subject matter, finish that will prevent a one-sided develop- 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE 


213-214-215 Manhattan Building, 


Des Moines, 7 - lowa. 





For the busy, practical, 
America, It is their paper and claims their support. 





Entered at the Des Moines, lowa, Post Office as 
second class matter. 








TERMS. 


Subscription Price Fifty Cents per Year or 


thirty cents for six months, payable in advance. 
Renewals—The date on the address label on 
each subscriber's paper shows the time to which 
the subscription is paid, and is the subscriber's 
receipt. The paper is paid for to and including the 
month (of the year) indicated on the label. If the 
date on the label is not changed upon receipt of 
the second paper, after payment of subscription, 
or if any error is noticed. subscribers will confer a 
favor by notifying us. In sending renewals always 


sign your order exactly as the name appears on | 


address label. 

How to Remit—Send money by Postal Money 
Order, Express Order, Bank Draft or Registered 
Letter. Postage stamps in good condition ac- 
cepted for small amounts. 

Change in Address—When ordering a change 
in the address. subscribers should be sure to give 
their formeras well as their present address, other- 
wise the address cannot be changed. 

Discontinuance —If you wish SUCCESSFUL 
FARM:éNG discontinued after your subscription has 
expired, so state when sending your order; we will 
then place an “S” after your name on your address 
label, which will indicate that your name will be 
dropped at the expiration of time paid for. 


Advertising Rates on application. 
Address all letters to 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING PUB. CO., 
213-214-215 Manhattan Building, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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OUR ADVERTISERS. 


We believe that every advertisement in 
this paper is backed by a responsible person. 
But to make doubly sure we will make good 
any loss to paid subscribers sustained by 
trusting any deliberate swindler oseerens 
in our columns, and any such swindler wi 
be publicly exposed. We protect subscribers 
against rogues, but we do not guarantee to 
adjust trifling differences between subscrib- 
ers ap‘ honest, responsible advertisers, 
Neither will we be responsible for the debts 
of honest nanmragts sanctioned by the 
courts. Notice of the complaint must be 
sent us within one month of the time of the 
transaction and you must have mentioned 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING when writing the 
advertiser. 








To our readers: 

We continue to receive many valu- 
able contributions from our readers, 
all of which will appear in Successful 
Farming in regular order. Our paper 
goes to press two weeks before the 
first of each month and copy that is 
intended for the next month’s issue 
should be in our hands by the 15th of 
the preceding month. 

We would ask contributors to write 
on only one side of the paper and to 
sign all articles plainly. When possi- 
ble we would very much like to have 
articles illustrated, although this is 
not necessary. In sending in inquiries 
be sure to write plainly your address, 
so that there can be no difficulty in 
your receiving a prompt reply. 

* + > * * 


OUR OFFER CONTINUES. 


We are still continuing our offer 
for contributions to Successful Farm- 
ing each month, and offer cash priz- 
es as inducements to contributors, 
$3.00 given for the best article con- 
tributed, $2.00 second best and $1.00 
for third best. We have been re- 
ceiving a number of excellent articles 
for this contest. The articles last 
month which won the prizes were: 
First prize, “Selection And Care Of 
The Brood Sow;” second, “Cultivating 
The Soil Retains Moisture;” third, 
“Growing Tomatoes For Canning.” 

In our June issue we announced that 
we would offer a prize of $3.00 as 


working farmers of | 


=| quested. 


j}and clearness of the 


| sent. 


|to keep any photographs sent in, but 


photographs | ment of his land. We dare say that 
The editor will be the sole judge | more. money is wasted in the use of 
'of the contest, and reserves all right fertilizer than is s@ved each year, 


due to lack 4° not knowing 


| will return any photographs if so re-| the existing conditions, or by careless- 


on country, city or home life, pictures 
|of children, home pets, etc. 
* * * * & 


KEEPING UP THE FARM. 


One of the things that the wide- 
|}awake farmer needs to look to more 
than ever before, is keeping the 
|farm up to a high standard of produc- 
tion. When produce of any kind is 
sold off of the farm it takes with it 


turn it back to the soil in as econ- 
omical a way as possible is a matter 
of no small consideration when 
marketing a crop the farmer should 
make a note of the kind of crop and 
| the field on which is was grown, price 
received, and cost, as near as pos- 
sible, of the production of the product. 
At the end of the year, by compari- 
son, he will be able to practice a cor- 
rect rotation of crops, and also be 
able to get an accurate account of his 
profit and loss. “rut farming” is any- 
thing but modern farming, and the 
sooner the farmer learns to estimate 


conditions and how they may be im- 
| proved by the introduction of new 
|methods, the better it will be for him. 
|The well posted farmer nowadays is 
| the successful one. While special 
| farming will always find a place be- 
| cause such farming is adapted to cer- 
| tain localities, still diversified or mix- 
ed farming is bound to find a large 
place in this country, and it stands 
the farmer well in hand who is engag- 
ed in diversified farming, to husband 
his crops and stock in such a Way as 
to put back into the soil as much fer- 
tility as possible that may be taken 
out ‘by disposing of farm products. 
If he is selling considerable live stock 
he should aim to produce as much of 
the feed used as possible, and feed 
with an idea of getting returns from 
the compost heap. Equally as great 
care should be exercised where feed 
is purchased, and feeding with judg- 
ment to avoid waste is essential. 

Those who sell butter and milk de- 
prive the soil of large quantities of 
nitrogen and phosphates. This holds 
good with those who raise, buy and 
fatten cattle for market. Nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and lime are sent off 
of the farm in live stock and dairy 
products, leaving a greater part of the 
potash behind. Stable manure in 
most cases is richer in potash than 
in nitrogen and phosphoric acid, es- 
pecially so when produced by growing 
animals or dairy cows, the latter sub- 
stances going largely to the produc- 
tion of bone, hair, flesh, milk and tis- 
sue and are consequently sent away 
from the farm. 


Specialists who are studying form- 
ulas of commercial fertilizers for 
crops are depending more upon the 
natural production of the sections to 
which they are sending their fertil- 
izers, than upon analysis. So in buy- 
ing fertilizers to aid in feeding the 








. first prize, $2.00 as second prize and 


soil, it is well for the farmer to under- 


The subject of the photo-/ ness. 
| graphs may cover any phase touching | cuse. 


|a certain amount of fertility. To re- | 


his farm plant and study in detail his | 


In seither case there is*no ex- 
If the farmers throughout the 
length and breadth of our country 
|would put more thought upon the 
| sustaining of their farm and in keep’ 
ing up the fertility of their land,: 
there would be fewer mortgages, less 
|renters, and many rural communities 
now going. backward would become 
prosperous farming centers. 





‘THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE EX: 
POSITION. 


During the last three decades the 
| growth of expositions in the United 
|States has been remarkable. Through’ 
|the lessons learned by experience, 
‘these expositions have become better, 
‘and today an international or national 
'fair is an exponent of the exact con- 
|ditions of the countries or states it 
‘represents. Not only has the United 
| States as a whole been benefitted by 
\these expositions, but the various 
'states conducting their yearly fairs 
/have gained from them many valuable 
| lessons. : 
| The first international exhibition 
iheld in this country was located in 
| Philadelphia. It celebrated the 100th 
anniversary of American independ _ 
ence. The second exposition came 
farther west to Chicago, and marked 
the 400th anniversary of the discovery 
of North America. Following the 
Columbian exposition of 1893 comes 
the third great fair, which is to 0¢ 
cur west of the Mississippi at St 
Louis, and marks the centennial cele- 
bration of the Louisiana Purchase. 

It will at once be noted that the 
scenes of expositions and their activ- 
ity are spreading westward and indi- 
cate that the great west is rapidly 
pushing to the front and is taking 
an important place in making the his- 
tory of the country. The holding of 
this exposition in the middle west will 
be an agency of no smali moment in 
binding together more closely the in- 
terests of the American republic. The 
east and west will come closer 
together. There is a large popula- 
tion in the east who have no concep 
tion of the opportunities west of the 
Mississippi and, on the other hand, 
the western spirit often pervades the 
mind of the young westerner, ut 
he thinks that there lies but little of 
interest east of the Mississippi. 

It is, therefore, a fine thing indeed, 
that the Louisiana Purchase Ex 


tion will bring thousands from 
the east and _ west to Sst 
Louis there to mingle together 
and grow’ broader minded in 

much 


their exchange of ideas, where 
can be learned respecting the develop 
ment of our country that will be 
mutual interest. The management 
the St. Louis exposition will D 
largely by the experiences of recent 
fairs, and a more perfect ideal will 
be realized than ever before. 

Now is a good time for the boys and 
girls to begin saving their money 
view of attending the Louisiana Per, ‘ 





chase Exposition next year. i 
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FRUIT AND TRUCK GROWING IN 
EAST WEXAS. 

During the early part of June we 
spent a number of days in East Tex- 
as, in company with an editorial party 
of agricultural and horticultural wri- 
ters, representing agricultural jour- 
nals. of the middle West. Our party 

ewas the guest ofthe St. Louis & 
Southwestern Railroad, the object of 


the trip being to study the possibili-. 


ties of Aruit and@ruck growing in East 
Texas, and to study the opportunities 
presented to settlers, who desire to 
engage in either or both of these two 
industries. , 

In. reat&@ing' this section of the 
‘South, ‘we passed through a fertile 
tract of prairie country, known as 
“The Grand Prairie,” situated in East- 
ern Arkansas, extending for a length 
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vegetables, which is of much commer- | addition to this a large amount of 
cial importance. The bottom lands |express shipments are made each sea- 
are made up of black loam, which spe-| son. 

cialists claim ‘is suited to rice culture, | Unimproved land near the line of 
and in future years, unquestionably | rajlroad suited for fruit and truck 
crops of this plant: will be grown. farming, can be purchased at from $5..- 
_ The fruit and truck section which | 00 to $15.00 per acre, while the price 
is now being opened up, constitutes a | of improved farms, having bearing or- 
tract of land some 150 miles in length | chards, runs from $30.00 to $100.00 per 
and 25 miles in width. It is estimated| acre. We found that many new set- 
that ‘over 150,000 acres of this land is | tlers were purchasing partly improv- 
adapted to the growing of the peach,|ed farms, which afforded them an in- 
and that the acreage adapted to the| come during the first year while they 
growing of vegetables is even much |are getting the remainder of the farm 








larger. We were fortunate in having | 
the pleasure of visiting this section | 
when fruit and vegetables were being 
shipped in large quantities, and a good | 
opportunity was afforded to see the | 
methods employed in cultivation and 
marketing. 


| that are being developed. 


| paratively cool. 


cleared. Farm labor is no higher 
South than it is North, and the cost of 
living is comparitively the same. 

The climate may be said to be 
ideal, and while in the summer it is 
warm during the middle of the day, 
the evenings and mornings are con- 
The winters are ad- 


mirable. The mean altitude is about 


| 700 feet above the Gulf of Mexico. 


The annual rainfall registers in the 
vicinity of fifty inches. 

There are several large plantations 
Wes Love 


| plantation, of 700 acres, is situated 
/near Jacksonville, Texas, and is the 
|largest now in bearing. The Morrill 


700 ACRE ORCHARD OWNED BY WESLEY LOVE, JACKSONVILLE, | 


TEXAS. 


oe 


of about eighty miles, which appeals | 
to new settlers who are desirous of | 
This section is| 


not clearing land. 





The new settler, after he comes in | 
possession of a forest tract which he | 
wishes to develop into a fruit and 


|in this section. 


quite thickly dotted with new resi-| truck plantation, cuts off the forest 
dences, showing that the country is|and makes lumber of the portion 
rapidly settling up. | which is suitable, burning the _ re- 
To one coming from the North, he|mainder. In most instances, peaches 
is surprised to note the development are planted among the stumps, and 
of vegatable and fruit growing in East later the stumps are removed. 
Texas. The country is rolling, and; Thus far the three principal crops 
except where it has been cleared for| grown are peaches, tomatoes and mei- 
cultivation, is quite densely covered| ons, although many other fruits and 
with forests, which abound in hard | vegetables are grown. The industry is 
woods, common to the Southern | just in its infancy, and while fruit and 
States. The trees themselves testify | truck have been raised in this part of 





to the fertility of the soil. For many 
miles along the Cotton Belt Route 
the whole country is susceptible to 
cultivation. This section of Texas is 
Well watered with swiftly flowing 
brooks and rivers, and pure water cau 
be obtained from wells, dug to a depth 
of only a few feet. 

The soil is diversified. The uplands 
are made up of red, chocolate and 
gray, sandy loam, having a red clay 
sub-soil. Such soi] at once appeals to 
the fruit grower and truck farmer as 
&2 excellent soil for growing fruits 
and vegetables. The iron which im-’ 
Pregnates the soil gives a soil similar 
to that of the famous Annapolis Val- 
ley of Nova Scotia, renowned the 
World over as one of the greatest ap- 
Ple belts known. The fruit growers 


Will recognize at once that such a soil 
Bives a body and flavor to fruits and 





the South for many years, it is only 
within the last six years that the 
country has taken on a commercial 
development of the industry. Pre- 
vious to this time, cotton growing was 
generally carried on, but as soon as 
the movement for diversified farming 
was started, the possibilities in fruit 
and truck growing became clearly 
demonstrated, until to-day hundreds 
of cars of fruit and vegetables are 
shipped to the Northern markets, at 
a time when prices are high. Last 
year the movement of fruit and vege- 
tables from this section constituted 5 
cars of strawberries, 429 cars of peach- 
es, 651 cars of tomatoes, 272 cars of 
potatooes, 16 cars of antaloupes, 24 
cars of watermelons, 2 cars of cab- 
bage, and 2 cars of beans, making a 
total of 1401 cars. This shows a 
growth of 1132 cars in five years. In 





Orchard Co., situated at Morrill, Tex- 
as, constitutes an acreage of 13,000 
acres. Roland Morrill, one of Mich- 


'igan’s greatest peach growers, is ge‘- 


eral manager of the company. This 
plantation is being rapidly opened up. 


|'In the spring of 1902, this company 
| began clearing up its land and settting 


out peach trees. Three varieties of 


| peaches are planted, namely, Elberta, 
| Belle of Georgia and Carmen varie- 
| ties. 


These are considered the lead- 
ing varieties of peaches to be grown 
The plantation con- 
tains at present 725 acres of peaches, 
150 acres of tomatoes, 100 acres of 
cantaloupes, 500 acres of cotton, 200 


| acres of corn and 50 acres of sorghum. 
|A large nursery has been started ou 
|the plantation, to furnish planting 
| stock. The company is rapidly open- 
|ing up the entire tract. The fact that 


Mr. Morrill and his associates, who 
are Northern men, are. expending 


| large sums of money, gives assurance 


to our readers, that there certainly 
must be good openings in peach and 
vegetable growing in East Texas. 

In planting peach 
June budded or two-year-olds are 
planted. It requires about three years 
after the peach trees are planted be- 
fore a crop is taken. About 100 trees 
are planted per acre, placing the trees 
about twenty feet apart. The average 
crop per tree runs from one crate at 
three years old, to twenty crates at 
five years old. The harvesting time 
extends from May to October, depend- 
ing upon the variety. It requires 
from two to five days to reach the 
best markets. The average price re- 
ceived for peaches is about fifty cents 
for a four basket crate, or $1.25 per 
bushel. 

The transportation facilities are ex- 
cellent, and through trains are run as 
far East as St. Louis; the rates same 
as elsewhere. At Jacksonville, Tex- 
as, is a large box factory, which turns 
out an excellent quality of boxes. 

Tomatoes, in addition to being plant- 
ed in fields by themselves, are often 
placed in young peach orchards. The 
“Acme” and “Livingston Beauty” 
are the varieties chiefly grown. The 
seed is sown during January in hot 
beds, with glass, or in cold frames, 
covered with cloth. The latter are the 
ones more generally used. About 
forty days after the seed is sown, the 

(Continued on page 21) 


trees, mainly 
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.PEGGING AWAY. 
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The farmers of the country are requested 
to contribute to this Department .. .. .* 


Oh, well I 
faces 
That in wonderment peered, through 

the shoemaker’s door, 

When to sound of his whistle, the tap 

of his hammer, 
He often regaled us with bits of his 
lore, 

As often he’d say, with a nod that 

was knowing, 
And a smile that was bright as the 
sweet summer day, 

“I tell you what, lads, there’s nothing 

worth having, 
But what you must get it by peg- 
ging away. 


remember the clustering 


“You may run the swift race and be 
counted the victor, 
And yet you but get there a step at 
a time, 
And up the steep ladder where Fame 
keeps her laurels, 
If you want to get one you must 
certainly climb. 
The world, it is only a broad piece of 
leather; 
We must shape it ourselves to our 
last as we may, 
But we only can do it, my lads, as I 
tell you, 
By pressing and moulding and peg- 
ging away.” 


Oh, the years have been long, and the 
shoemaker’s vanished : 


Adown the dark road we must 
journey alone; 
But often I think of the wisdom hid 
under 
His whimsical jest and his fatherly 
tone. 
And often I’ve proved the truth of his 
saying, 
As misfortune and I together still 
stray, 
That aii the best gifts the world has 
to offer, 


It enly gives those who are pegging 
away ——Lutheran Observer. 


* * * + * 


Rich soil stands drouth much bet- 


ter than poor soil. The heavier 
growth shades the soih and _ thus 
checks. evaporation; the crops are 


hurried to maturity before Ahe drouth 
affects the growth, and vigorous 
plants can go further without mois- 
ture and nutriment. 

> * . 


* * 


'tle the cost will be; the leather being 


The man who grows on the farm 
all that he consumes on it saves a 
double’ transportation—the hauling 
home of what he buys, and the hau!- 
ing to market of what he sells to pay | 
for it. These two items of cost help 
very materially to make up the dif- | 
ference between profitable and un- 
profitable farming. 

* > 


Wheat and potatoes are two pro- 
ducts that can be grown and market- 
ed without feeding, and in a majority 
of cases they can be made a part of 
every system of rotation. But the 
straw from the wheat should be used 
for bedding, and some mill feed— 
bran. oil meal, or cottonseed mea: 
be purchased and fed. They are two 
crops. also, that in many cases com- 
mercial fertilizer can be used to a, 
. good advantage in growing. 


© * * 








WHY PAY RENT? 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 

(By Mrs. A. F. L., San Jose, Cal.) 

I do not agree with the lady from 
Rhode Island in her article entitled, 
“Two Pictures,” written for the May 
issue of this paper. 

If every young couple were to wait 
until they had saved money enough to 
buy even a plain little home, there 
would be very few living in their own 
homes. 

For the money will go unless invest- 
ed, and when invested in real estate 
one makes an extra effort. I am 


preparation, simply the kind that 
| the harness niaker uses to blacken 
the edges of leather; this is only to 
give old harness a nice black look; 
when dry apply with a sponge or 
cloth one or two coats of pure neads- 
foot oil. Get the pure goods. Put it 
on buckle rings ang hames; it will 
loosen and take off rust; when dry, 
rub off with a cloth. You now havea 
black, and pliable; 


harness soft 


‘buckles work easier than they did 


when new; the blacking will not rub 
ox and color you like a chimney 
sweep, nor will you smell like a walk- 


salaries or weekly wages. |used many of the advertised prepara- 
_ Unless you try to buy a home one tions. Your harness will not chaff 


some other way. |hard harness is apt to. 
Now our experience has been by) st x ee 8 


using the strictest economy, not in the! 
way of food, for it is necessary to) ah ee THE 
have good wholesome food in order to| wetteen tee Benne Damien 
keep up strength and courage. One! sae ty gt elgg wey reengy 
cont (By 8. R- Davis. Des Moines. Lowa, ) 
"te Guan tr eainar oar Tee on There are two phases of restlessness 
ye of mind peculiar to the town and the 
Age gy rome scone = Yeae | country inhabitant. The business man 
seal tl. a of four lots and a/i2.towa, worn with the cares and dis- 
, & /tractions of trade, looks forward to 


four-room cottage, and are paying less | tne time when he can retire from busi- 
interest than our rent had previously | small farm in the 


been. And we have the satisfaction | Pore: and enjoy the quiet of razal 
of knowing we are improving our own ; 


“ |life. The farmer and his family, fa- 
oo hy “4 pra SS = tigued from the incessant labor on the 
and pw ve Hae and garden comes the | farm, and more or less depressed by 
= t ¢ of car livin the monotony and lonliness of rural 
"laa aoe Wh te YR ent?” when |Jife, anticipate a time when they can 
. ‘ ’ |rent or sell the farm and go to town, 
a Neo x onallonga own condition and + better educate the chidren and 
_— " - . <a enjoy more social advantages. 
ae As a general rule the farmer makes 
Daag ee Ban hsig: semen wee the greatest mistake, especially if he 
(By J. H. Bollinger, Girard, Ohio.) ventures into commercial pursuits in 
When a young man, I learned the| town. Having always enjoyed un 
harness making trade. After working | limited credit himself, he ysually does 


I gave it up and went to farming.|°2Pital is soon absorbed, and in a 


THE 


'if not, get your harness maker to re- 


lend find the places that need repairs; 


Oiling harness those days kept the) 
would-be harness maker very busy) 
in the spring and fall and many a) 
set of harness did I repair, wash and | 
oil during my apprenticeship, and 
since, and while the mere oiling of | 
harness seems simple enough, yet!) 
there is a right and a wrong way of | 
doing it. Below I give you what I 
believe a correct way: | 

Take your harness apart by unbuek- | 
irg every strap in it, in a wash tub) 
put soft water as warm as you can 
eep your hands in; place your har-| 
~e3s in this water and let it soak) 
Use soft soap and a stiff root brush 
and scrub every strap and clean it! 
of dirt and gum; this done. ex-} 
amine every part, and if any mending 
is needed, do it yourself if you can, 


1 


pair it. You will be surprised how lit- 
soit and clean the repairs are easily 
and quickly made. The cost of re- 
pairing harness comes in, when you, 
to get a few straps sewed, toss in 
front of the harness maker a mass 





‘of muddy, hard, tangled up harness, 


ond tell him to look it over and fix 
where needed. He will look them over 


he will have to unbuckle the broken 
parts to be able to repair them and 
he will put them back in their place 
again. He will do all this at so much 
per hour and then you are surprised 
that it costs so much to sew a few 





straps, while the cost of repairing 
done as above advised is usually but 
trifling. 

After your harness is_ repaired, 


while yet damp. apply a coat of black- 
ing over the whole harness. By this 


‘blacking I do not mean oil or other 


short time he is “flat broke” and help- 
less. The farmer who has good busi- 
ness sense and rents his farm, or puts 
his money out at interest, and steers 
clear of commercial pursuits and 
speculation, escapes such dangers 
when he goes to town to live. 

The business man who buys a few 
acres in the country, raises fruit and 
poultry, keeps a cow, raises his own. 
vegetables and keeps a few pigs for 
his own use, decidedly improves his 
condition. 

The advent of the Interurban rail- 
‘vay solves the problem for both class- 
es. The farmer who lives within fif- 
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teen miles of a large city and is fortu- 
nate enough to own even a small farm, 
is foolish to remove to town, because 
if he will bide his time his order will 
come to him. Some settlements and 
villages will soon make the country 
adjacent to the big cities; good schools 
will follow, and the ideal combination 
of urban and rural life will result. | 

The farmer, more than the city man, | 
will reap the larger benefits. The gol- | 
den age of the small farmer is in sight. | 
The price of sightly land along the In- | 
terurban highway is sure to greatly | 
increase, and the wise farmer, who} 
has more than eighty acres, will do | 
well to sell the surplus to his town | 
neighbor at a good price and salt down 
the money into good interest bearing 
securities. 

Small farming, or “intense” farming, 
as it is sometimes termed, will be the | 
future order of the country, adjacent 
to the big town. First, horticulture, 








poultry and dairy farming will 
bring larger results, with less 
labor, is more systematic, than the 


cutivation of large areas of corn and 
small grain. With chickens worth 
12 1-2 cents a pound, butter worth 20 
to 25 cents and eggs 12 to 20 cents, 
the year around, in cities like Des 
Moines, and no danger of over pro- 
duction, the small farmer is the man 
to defy panics and hard times, if he 
uses his intelligence and energy sys- 
tematically. 
* * * + * 


SPRAYING POTATOES. 
Editor Successful Farming: 

In your June number is a short 
article, under the heading of “Spray- 
ing Potatoes.” As I am a potatoe 
grower and have had some experi 
ence along that line in Aroostook 
county, which is the largest potato 
county in the Eastern states, and 
where they have sprayed for blight, 
more largely than in any other sec- 
tion, I feel tempted to write a short 
article for your paper. 

We have decided here that it is al- 
most useless to try to raise potatoes 
in a commercial way unless the grow- 
er sprays, «nd without spraying no 
one can be sure of a crop, and even 
in a season of no blight it pays, as 
the vines will keep green longer and 
a much better crop be grown. The 
number of sprayings depends some- 
what on the season, but not less than 
three should be made in any season. 

Bordeaux mixture made with one 
pound of lime to each pound of vit- 
rol is the formula generally used in 
this state but in a wet season it might 
be advisable to use more lime even 
than this, and the insecticide used is 
added to the Bordeaux mixture. There 
is a feeling of dissatisfaction with the 
use of Paris Green or any arsenical 
poison, on account of their injurious 
effects on the vines and consequent 
loss in yield; even the addition of 
the lime used in making the Bord- 
eaux does not prevent this injury, 
and many are using the non-poison- 
ous “Bug death,” some larger growers 
within the writer’s acquaintance hav- 
ing bought a ton for this year’s pota- 
toes, claiming an extra yield by so 
doing; certain it is that the addition 
of the “Bug Death” to Bordeaux mix- 
ture, makes the most adhesive spray 
mixture known and does away with 
all the injurious arsenical poisons. 

The progressive .armer of to-day 
is not satisfied with a yield of 150 
to 200 bushels per acre, but aims for 
at least 100 barrels, and often as high 
as 140 barrels are taken from an acre 


vines have been kept well sprayed, 
ind it would seem that if ever spray- 
ng was needed, it is the present year, 
ts a wet June is very favorable to 
the growth of blight spores which, 
being well started early, will sweep | 
ver our unsprayed potato fields in 
August, killing the vines and rotting 
the tubers. This will be worse on 
fields where Paris green has been 
used. 
E. A. Rogers, 
Brunswick, Me. 
ok * * & ca 


HOW TO KEEP THE BOYS ON THE 
FA . 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 

(By Earnest Trowbridge, Hartford, 
Kans.) 

Riding plows, cultivators and all 
modern farm conveniences, will not 
always keep the boys on the farm. 
Boys must have encouragement; 


must be taken not to let stock breed 
in, as well bred stock will soon run 
into a scrub lot if allowed to do so. 
In this way you breed up your crops 
and animals and greatly improve 
them in general vigor. 

I take pleasure in assuring you that 
I am very anxious for the arrival of 
Successful Frming every month. I 
think it is the best paper of its kind 
I have ever taken, for the reason that 
it has a large number of writers, who . 
are farmers and know what they are 
writing about. It is truly up-to-date. 

- * - © . 


THE BEST BOOK THAT HAS COME 
TO OUR NOTICE 
is the Veterinary Obstetrical Compen- 
dium, written by Wales E. Van Ame, 
General Manager of The Live Stock 
Proprietary Remedy Co., of Fort 
Wayne, Ind. It is a book that every 
farmer should own, as it treats exclu- 





they like to see a dollar once in a 


a calf, or an acre of corn, and he will 
feel encouraged. Let your boy know 
that you are interested in his welfare. 
Never speak a discouraging word to 


fect it will have upon him. 

If your boy would rather be a black- 
smith than a farmer, make a black- 
smith out of him, or a musician, or a 
doctor, or a mechanic, or preacher; 
make out of him what he would like 
to be, and can be, and be the most 
successful at, for there is no use to 
try to make a successful farmer out 
of a natural musician or blacksmith, 
or a successful blacksmith or music- 
ian out of a natural farmer. If you 
will make out of your boy what he 


couragement you can give him, and 
you will have better success in help- 


think more of you, and will be unable 
to find a place better than home. 
* ” + a + 


ADVANTAGE OF CAREFUL BREED- 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
(By Henry J. Boyd, Bliss, N. Y.) 
It is true that like begets like, 
and in breeding animals or plants, 
we see it. If you want to improve 
your breed, do not head your flock 
with a scrub because they can be ob- 
tained cheap. The market is always 
well supplied with scrub stock. The 
law of nature works the same with 
plants as with animals. That is the 
reason it is best to change your seed 
often and obtain seed grown on differ- 
ent land; the change serves to add 
new life from another flock or breed. 
Vigorous plants and animals is 
what the farmer wants. To obtain 
this, new seed must, from time to 
time, be obtained. Careful breeding 
of stock and crops develope good 
growth and good crops. It never pays 
to keep more stock than you can keep 
well. A large number of stock ha'f 
starved will not pay as well as half 
the number with good feed. Care 


a boy, for you do not know what ef- | 


wants to be, it will be the best en-| 


ing your boy on the farm, and he will | 


sively on the delivery of young ani- 


while, as well as their fathers d0; | mais, diseases of the generative organs 
they do not like to work from sunrise | of the parent, sterility in both the 
to sunset and never get anything for! maje and female animals, abortion, 


their work. Give your boy a colt OF | «tc and the care and treatment of the 


| mother and her progeny before, dur- 
| ing and after delivery, with full treat- 
| ment and medical receipts required 
for the successful treatment of all the 
diseases of the mare, cow, ewe, sow, 
| bitch, and cat mentioned in the Com- 
pendium. A book that is well worth 
$3.50 to the farmer and all breeders 
of live stock. Surely the Live Stock 
Proprietary Remedy Co. are progres- 
sive people, when they publish this 
valuable work, handsomely bound in 
vellum cloth, written in good but plain 
language, making it easily understood 
by the reader, for the exceedingly low 
| price of $1, postpaid. The Veterinary 
| Obstetrical Compendium contains over 
| 70 true to life illustrations,‘and about 
250 pages of the best scientific and 
| practical information for the breeder 
|of domesticated animals. 

In conversation with Mr. Van Ame 
|a few days ago, he informed us, that 
'his company would only issue 50,000 
copies to be distributed direct to the 
|farmers, as his company positively 
_loses money on every book which is 
sold for the small sum of $1; and 
| after the 50,000 copies have been dis- 
| tributed, the book will be sold for 
$3.50 in the regular way through the 
dealers and by agents. Therefore 
should you desire this complete work, 
we would suggest your acquiring one 
before the entire edition is sold, as 
Mr. VanAme informs us, orders are 
coming in rapidly from ali parts of 
the United States and Canada, which is 
conclusive evidence that the opportun- 
ity to secure one of these valuable 
treatises at so small an outlay as $1, 
is appreciated by the farmer who is 
anxious to improve his knowledge in 
the above difficulties. 
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MARKETING FARM PRODUCTS. | by a familiarity with what is trans- 
(Continued from front page.) piring in the great market centers. 

keting produce. Neatness plays no As in marketing fruit vegetables, poul- 
little part in selling the small things try, etc., from the farm, the successful 
off of the farm. We have seen good marketing of stock depends upon hav- 
butter, fruit and poultry go a begging ing the best, and selling it to the mar- 
for customers, when placed on sale in ket in the very best possible condi- 
a slipshod fashion alongside of an at- tion. Our most successful stockmen 
tractive package of the above named have reputations established at the 
produce. A little time spent in get- stockyards in our stock markets, and 
ting things in shape is time saved— | When a car load of stock is expected 
not lost. The grocery man and mer-| from them, there are always plenty 
chant, in displaying goods for sale, Of buyers. 
recognize this principle in exhibiting It behooves the farmer, in these busy 
their wares. Why should not the far-|days of keen competition, to study 
mer profit by their experience. Uni-|™arket conditions, search for improve- 
formity is of importance in getting ment, produce the best and sell for the 
produce ready for market. It pays best prices. This only can be done by 
to grade the products of the orchard Painstakipg care and judgment. 
and garden. The old adage, “Honesty | * ¢ «© * # 
is the best policy,” applies forcibly in| MY OBSERVATIONS 
this discussion. (Written for Successful Farming.) 

In handling fruit and vegetables, | «4 saws a ae Sorrento, Fia.) 
one of the common tricks is in fac- | Sowa y Bre A hoticed that my 
ing the packages, but the deception mot —s garden was never cloddy, 
is soon discovered, and the buyer nine |®"¢ "Usually was dry sooner after 


times out of ten is pretty sure to find ce Rigo ge Ay eigmncne- Range ; 
out the trick, and the seller’s reputa- ame 0 we conculsion wa 


tion, if he has any, is peddled about the difference was due to the fact that 


promiscuously. If on the other hana, | the cultivated fields had been tramp- 


care is taken to grade and uniformity | on Mg Pace pee perp Bal 4 
is adhered to, an enviable reputation tivated Pein should sn od os wee 
can be built up, which is lasting. Buy-|,'* ——— eo 7 come 

| by and kind of stock, when wet. I 


ers, whether in the local or distant | 


ind i fing perms s s 
market, soon learn the brands of the 04 J0, having permanent pastures, 
honest shipper. an; porté i s 


Ge ed toward successful farming; I will 
In shipping to the distant market, | name a few of them: 
packing is an important consideration.| permanent pastures become thick- 
The distance covered to reach the con- ly covered with grass, consequently 
sumer should be studied; up-to-date|tramping does not injure the soil, 1s 
methods should be employed. It 18) ¢jover or other grasses not thickly 
often best for the farmer to take @/sodded. A farmer can turn his stock 
trip to the market center and become} ypon grass at least one month, in the 
acquainted with the firm handling his spring, in advance of other pastures, 
produce, and learn how to improve and he can leave his stock upon pas- 
in his methods. In other words, find | tyres at least one month later in the 
out the demands of the consumer. ID | faji, and by having no fences on the 
shipping considerable fruit it would cultivated land, there are no places 
be well to have a packing shed. When- for birds to carry seed and lighting 
ever possible fruit and vegetables upon the fences to drop it, which 
should be cooled from the heat of the | would soon produce berries that would 
day. Pack lightly and have produce | ¢ayse the farm to have a slovenly 
dry, as moisture and heat are the chief | appearance. In having the fields di- 
agents in producing decay. Get per-|yided by blue grass strips—say ten 
ishable fruit and vegetables to the or twelve feet wide—the farmer does 
market as soon after it is gathered as | not have to spend a half hour or more 
possible. in moving his machinery from one 
Modern cold storage has, of late fjeld to another, and in the cultiva- 
years, proved a great help to the far- tion of crops there is no breaking of 
mer in marketing perichable products. corn, or getting the team tangled in 
It has been found that the period dur- the harness. In the next article I 
ing which fruit can be kept in cold will give my rotation for “successful 
storage, depends upon the condition in farming.” 
which it arrives at the cold storage 





FREE TREATMENT FOR 


Heart Disease. 


END us your name and ad- 

dress and we will send you 
free a box of CACTARINE, 
It cures heart disease, paipi- 
tation, shortness of breath, 
smothering spells, dizzy 
spells, neuralgia or rheuma- 
tism of the heartand dropsy. 

FREE treatment cured 
Mrs. Susan Reed, Tiosa, Ind. 
Write for it 

CACTARINE crred D. 
M. Lockridge, of Des Moines, 
Iowa. of rheumatism of the heart with 
two boxes. 

Mrs. Jos. Bullman, of Ohlman, IIL, was 
cured of smothering spells withtwo boxes. 

Mr. K. West of Hyde Park. 1!1,, was cured 
of organic disease and dropsy of the heart 
with three boxes. 

Mrs. 8. E. Pollock. of Akron. lowa, was 
eured of heart discase with half a box. 

We want everybody to try this wonderful 
remedy at ourexpense and will send valu- 
able book on “Heart Disease’ free to every- 
one inquiring for free treatment. Write 
us to-day and address as follows: 


ELMO CHEMICAL CO, 
200 Good Block, Des Moines, lowa, 





A FARM OF YOUR OWN. 





Every Agriculturist has a lauda- 
ble ambition to own a farm of his 
own, if he does not already. 





There are at present exceptional 
opportunities for homeseekers in 
the Great Southwest and California. 





Low one-way and round-trip 
rates via the Santa Fe, first and 
third Tuesdays in August and 
September to Kansas, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona and 
Oklahoma, : : : 





Land values will advance—DON’T 
DELAY, write to-day for informa- 
tion and literature. 


GEN. PASS. OFFICE, 


Santa Fe, 








STOP making others rich; be your own boss; 


Amer Novelty Company, Dept 





get our book of 3000 formulas and recipes; sample 
postpaid $1 00. 
Box 2242, Boston, Mass. 
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plant. The dryer the fruit is when it 





goes into cold storage, the better, and 
only sound fruit should be stored. 

In shipping produce of any kind the 
shipper should be sure to get a bill of 
lading, and inform the buyer of the 
date and hour that the produce is ship- 
ped. This action will prevent delay; 
delays are dangerous in marketing 
perishable products. Label neatly and 
carefully all packages, giving name of 
shipper and firm to whom the produce 
is shipped. 

Co-operation among farmers in mar- 
keting products from the farm is ad- 
visable. In many states this plan has 
worked well, especially among fruit 
growers who do not raise large quan- 
tities of fruit, and by combining in the 
end, obtains greater profits. 

In marketing the farm crops and | 
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Disc Sulky 
and Gang 


Plowing as the Twine Binder 


Did the Old Method of Harvesting. 


We dare not tall gon half the facts We want you to see itinthe field. Sent on trial. Not one cent 
e guarentee tedo aenper eent more work with the same team and 


do it 


Plow on earth. Will plow hard, dry ground 
where no other plow will work. We furnish hundreds of letters from farmers that it wil 

most anything either wet or dry. We want you to see it in the field and will give liberal discount on the 
first plow and special inducement to help introduce it where we have no agents. 


plow al- 


We are exclusive 
k Diae Plow, the only 





Plow the wonder of 


stock, there is opportunity for im-| low branded ate A Saat ation that look Mik low, but which lack 
| w bran or adve as “Hancock.” Beware of cheap imitations that loo e our plow, but which lac 
provement among many farmers. | the essential features (covered by our patents) that make the Hancock Disc 


the age and 


is the si st flattery,” but do not be deceived 





Market and crop reports should be 
studied, and a familiarity with the | 
future outlook should be courted. Just | 
when to sell and when not to sell, are 
questions that can best be answered 


Aged. 


Circulars and h of testi 


to take our word for it. 





ials from p 


the Only Successful Disc Plow on Earth. “‘Imitat 
by imitations. See that the name “HANCOCK” ison the plow. Write now and get read 
inent farmers furnished on application. 


for Fall Work. 
@ do not ask you 


HAPGOOD PLOW COMPANY, Exclusive Manufacturers, Box 768 ALTON, ILL. 
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The horse will rest much better if 
he has a good bedding of clean straw. 
* * * * * 

If your horse’s appetitie falls off, 
change and shorten his feed. He 

needs no medicine. 
* = € * -” 


In nearly all cases in commencing 
to feed new corn to the hogs, it is best 
to feed stalk and all for a time, start- 
ing when the milk is out of the grain 
and feeding in this way as long as 
the hogs chew up the stalks with an 
evident relish, feeding only such an 
amount as they will eat up clean, 
gradually increasing the amount as 
their needs seem to require. 

oS ok x * * 

If any profit is to be derived from 
keeping sheep, it must come from the 
flocks whose owners have an eye to 
maintain a good average condition 


ee eee ee 


A subscriber asks when ie the time | in this respect. I have tested both 


to commence handling colts. The/|for fifteen years, so think I have had 
sooner you commence te handle the | some experience. At the present time 
colt the easier it will Le to gain its) we are milking a registered Here 
confidence and the less resistance i+ | ford cow, which provides a family 
will offer, so the proper time to be-|of nine with milk and butter, and sev- 


| gin to handle it, is when ycu first see | eral of the cows have to be milked for 


it. a month or so, until the calf is old 
* * * & & |} enough to take all the milk, and I am 
One of the best ways to keep aj sure the Hereford, with careful, judi- 
horse free from worms, is to keep| cious breeding, can be made as good 
salt where he can always have access|a dual purpose cow as it is possible 
to it. to find; and I am sorry to find that the 
** * * # |same mistake has been made in the 
A WORD IN BEHALF OF HERE-| Hereford breeding, which “Mr. James 
FORDS. |Peter Berkley, England,” speaks of 
Editor Successful Farming: | with regard to the Shorthorn breed- 
I beg to acknowledge receipt of| ing in his article, “The Future of the 
check, value $2.00, as premium on|Shorthorn,” Breeders Gazette, May 
photograph competition, for which re-| 20, 1893. 
ceive our many thanks. It is our; Next as to appearance. We all have 
greatest pleasure to be able to help/ an eye for the beautiful, and what can 
any movement which prominses to be! be more pleasing to the sight than a 
so valuable to the public interest as|herd of Hereford cattle, with their 
your valuable paper, entitled “Suc-| beautiful white faces, fine, drooping 
cessful Farming.” It is undoubtedly| horns, red, silky coats—so uniform in 
the best paper of its size I have ever| shape that it is next to impossible to 
seen. The various articles contained} tell one from the other. As to the 
in it are most valuable for those who! value of these noble animals we can 
wish to make farming a success, and | only form an opinion from the enor- 
at the same time so condensed and/ mous prices they are fetching at pub- 

















GATHERING 


“—w 


and in the yield of the different pro- 
ducts for which sheep are kept. A 
poor sheep will eat as much and _ re- 
quire as much labor in securing the 
fleece as a good one, and the differ- 
ence in the value of the product of 
the two is a clear and unnecessary 
loss, if the former is kept. 


* * * * * 


The experimenter in sheep breeding 
has the advantage over the  breed- 
er of horses and cattle, in being able, 
by the more rapid development of his 
stock, to tell quicker the effect of this 
or that particular line of breeding. 
He has also a corresponding disad- 
vantage in the selection of his males. 
Sheep being shorter lived he has lit- 


tle opportunity of proving the value | 


of a sire, until his use as such has, 
to say the least, been greatly cur- 
tailed. 

t * - = 7 


Thecurrycomb can be a bad thingif 
used too harshly on a thin-skinned ani- 
mal. Many sensitive animals are 
ruined in their disposition by the use 
of a sharp toothed currycomb. If 
the horse flinches it hurts him. Bet- 
ter use the brush or a corn cob to 
remove the dirt which adheres to 
the legs. 





IN THE STOCK ON A RANCH IN ARKANSAS. 





perfect that one can easily grasp the, lic auction every day, as well as from 
idea from one perusal, which is a great | the numbers that are being continual- 
advantage to farmers in a busy sea-|ly sent to the Argentine Republic, 
son. Your article on “Seed Corn” in| South America and many other places 
the April number, and the one on/|too numerous to mention. 

“The Three Common Orchard Pests,” W. D. Austey. 
in the May number, are perfect and| Briscoe, Iowa. 

worth in themselves many times the hers 


cost of the paper. No fixed age can be given when 
You asked me in your letter for @/the colt should be put to work. He 
few remarks on Hereford cattle. should be broken early to harness, and 
feel there cannot be enough said in| jient driving will not hurt him after 
favor of this breed of cattle. The he is two years old, if the distance be 
first thing to enhance their value is not great. If the draft colt has made 
the ability to thrive and do well go04 growth and is in good condition 
where other cattle will barely live,! he ean be put to plowing and dragging 
which is proven by the fact that cat- when he is three years old. He should 
|tlemen prefer them to any other only be worked part of the day at first, 
breed for their western ranches then every other day for awhile, and 
where cattle have to hustle for them-' he ean soon be worked all day at light 
‘Selves if anywhere on earth, and work. Don’t put him against a heavy 
|stand on their individual merit. horse, unless you give him consider- 
| I have seen them myself on the apie advantage in the double tree. 
'prairies of Northwestern Canada look-; The experience of the writer has been 
ing like mountains of flesh, with noth-'tpat a three-year-old colt will do as 
ing but the natural wild grass to eat, much work as a four-year-old. It is 
and it is much easier to imagine than 4 sreat mistake to let colts run until 
describe these beautiful animals, OM they are four, five and six years old 
those vast prairies which seem tO pefore breaking and working them. 
give the final touch to nature. 
| Next comes the milking qualities. | . ee 
‘While the Hereford does not belong! Just received June issue of your 
to the mflking strain they are by no paper. I am very much pleased with 
means behind the Shorthorns or Angus jt.—Fred Knoblance, Stout, O. T. 
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PROFITABLE HOGS. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 


(By A. D. Burhams, Lincoln, Neb.) 
More attention is being paid to 
hog raising each year, and this is be- 
cause some have mace great success, 
because prices are better than former- 
ly and the subject of “Hog Raising” 
has been discussed in most every ag- 
ricultural paper in the land to a great- 
er or less extent each issue. There 
must he a reason, or even more than 
one, that makes hogs profitable. First 
they can be raised in any agricultural 
section; second, they are prolific when 
well cared for, and third, they turn the 
grain fed to them at better prices 
than cattle, sheep or horses. Fat put 
on a hog is money; it sells for more 
than on other animals. It is easier 
to market grain in a fat hog, and far 
more profitable than selling direct. 
The number of pounds of fat that 
can be gotten out of a bushel of corn 
varies according to the circumstances 
surrounding the fattening process. 
An old method of fattening is to shut 
the hogs up in a small pen and feed 
nothing but corn. It has been proven 
time and again that this is expensive 
when compared to modern methods. 
Lately a vast amount of space has 
been given to the various topics relat- 
ing to a balancer for the all corn 
fed hog. Corn is a profitable hog 
food, but is more valuable when fed 
with rape, alfalfa or clover. Experi- 
ments have demonstrated this again 
and again. The greatest profits from 
the corn are gained only when fed 
with a balance for the excessive 
amount of carbohydrates in corn. Fat 
put on in this way commands a bet- 
ter price, is less liable to shrinkage 
and butchers a far better carcass. 
Cattle feeders find mighty good 
gains in letting the hogs follow the 
steers. Grain that the steers cannot 
assimilate is found by the hogs that 
follow them and turned into money. 
If the cattle are fed any considerable 
amount of alfalfa or clover hay, what 
they drag and shake out of the racks 
makes feed for the hogs. They get 
every bit of it. We have cleaned out 
the racks for the hogs every time the 
steers were fed and they seem to 
turn into money what the steers re- 
fuse. When the cattle are on the al- 
falfa, the hogs are, too, and this alfal- 
fa makes good sized bones and frames 
on which to put the meat later. 
Not only is alfalfa a good growth 
producer and bone builder, but it is 
one of the greatest of health promo- 


ters. When hogs, in this, the great 
corn belt, are so liable to be devas- 
tated by swine plague and cholera, 


and hogs on this green feed go scot 
free of the disease, it means some- 
thing. It means that stockmen and 
farmers should pay more heed to pro- 
viding good fields of this unequaled 
forage crop. It means that good health 
thus gained would turn into millions 
of dollars. If we didn’t believe it, we | 
wouldn’t state it. Profitable hogs | 
must be healthy and disease must be | 
stamped out, and no better or more 
profitable plan could be devised, than, 
to get every breeder to plant his share 
of this wonder working plant. 

A word about the disinfection of 
houses and yards. If disease has giv- 
en you trouble, or even if it hasn’t, 
plow up the hog yards after sprink- 
ling thoroughly with air slacked lime, 
and sow to oats, rape, artichokes or 
some other forage the hogs will like. 
Shut them off it until it is well start- 
ed and then turn them in. They will 
put it to good use and the yards will be 





disinfected as well. In cleaning out 


the hog house, burn up any trash that 
may be raked out and sprinkle air 
slacked lime around plentifully. If 
there be doors and windows that can 
be opened to let the sun shine in and 
kill the germs, open them; the wider, 
the better. The good wholesome fresh 
air and sunshine are fatal to disease 
germs that may be lurking about. If 


the house be infected with hog lice, | 
spray it well with whitewash and ap-| 


ply a good kerosene emulsion to the 
hogs and pigs. 


go well together. Try to keep every- 


thing clean about the hogs, and they) 


will give good gains for their feed. 
The pigs should receive the very 
best of care to keep them thrifty. 
Sweet, wholesome swill is the best 
sort of a growth promoter when they 
are on the pasture. A little soaked 


corn will also be appreciated by them) 


and will not be detrimental to their 
growth. They will soon discover a 


lump of rock salt if it is placed with-| 
in their reach. Charcoal is almost a) 
luxury for them and should be pro-| 


vided. A cheap grade of soft coal 


will also be good to feed along to the! 


old hogs. Shade during the hot sum- 
mer months, with water to wallow in, 
will help to keep them all contented. 

The hog that makes the money 
will be found to be the quick grow- 
ing, healthy fellow, that will be ready 


to market at nine or ten months, or | 


even earlier. To keep them in good 
condition and thriving takes care, 
but this makes profit. In producing 
pigs that will not disappoint you, look 
well to the sows that the foundation 
may be right. A poor milker is an 
abomination; 
be fattened and given the _ knife; 
small and immature sows should be 
discarded and also those known to 
produce only small litters. Sows of 
good length of body, well 
hams, shoulders and backs, and well 
up on their feet, should be chosen, 
other qualities being equal. Breed 
them to a good, hardy, pure bred 


boar, and use foresight, judgment and | 


commonsense in this and the pigs’ 
care, and you will be rewarded with 
profitable hogs. We 


we take care of him, and the profits 
take care of themselves. 
- * * * * 
HCG MANURE BALANCED FOR 
CORN. 
(Written for Successfu. Farming.) 
By Byron Tyson, Carthage, N. VU. 
Hog manure contains an excess of 
nitrogen to a greater extent than the 
manure of any of the remaining do- 
mestic animals. A ton of hog manure 


contains nitrogen 17 pounds, potasn | 


6 pounds and _ phosphoric acid & 
pounds. In order to balance this man- 


nre for corn it is necessary to take, | 


for comparison therewith, a properly | 
balanced fertilizer for corn. This | 
fertilizer should contain nitrogen 2 
per cent, potash 7 per cent and phos- | 
phoric acid 6 per cent. The potash is | 
to nitrogen here as 7 is to 2. To do 
this we take 7-2 (seven halves) of the 
17 pounds of nitrogen, which is 59% 
pounds. 

But a ton of hog manure contains 
6 pounds of potash and 8 pounds of 
phosphoric acid, which should be de- 
ducted respectively from the 59% 


Lice and hogs don’t) 


a restless sow shoula | 


shaped | 


like the hog, | 
and so do lots of other ruralists, but | 





pounds of potash and 51 pounds of 
phosphoric acid to be added to a ton 
of hog manure in order to balance 
same for corn. 

After a ton of hog manure has been 
properly balanced for corn it will con- 
tain nitrogen 17 pounds, potash 59% 
pounds, and phosphoric acid 61 








pounds; 107 pounds of muriate of 
potash or 428 pounds of kainit will 
supply the potash needed for balanc- 


‘ing purposes, and 307 pounds of 14 
per cent acid phosphate will supply 
the necessary phosphoric acid. 

An easier way to balance hog man- 
{ure for corn is to multiply the pounds 
then multiply the 17 pounds of nitro- 
gen by 3 which will give the necessary 
phosphoric acid, 51 pounds, then de- 
duct the potash and phosphoric acid 
present and the result will be the same 
as above. 

In the same way hog manure can 
be balanced to suit the requirements 
of any crop, the qualities of potash 
and phosphoric acid being varied to 
suit. 

The effect of unbalanced hog man- 
ure is to produce a rank growth at 
the expense of fruitage. Hence it will 
pay remarkably well to balance the 
manure by the additon of the above 
quantities of potash and phosphoric 
acid. 

It will be best to first apply the 
muriate of potash or kainit, as the 
case may be, to the manure in proper 
quantities at short intervals, say once 
a week, kainit is considered best for 
this purpose. Proper means should 
be adopted to prevent the manure 
from heating; a gentle warmth may 
be developed, but nothing more. Dur- 
ing the period of fermentation the 
potash of the kainit will combine 
with the ammoniaofthe manure. Af- 
{ter the fermentation is over the acid 
phosphate may be added and the man- 
ure soon thereafter applied to use. 

For cultivated crops I am in favor 
of applying the manure in drills, cov- 
ering belts of proper width and mix- 
ing same with the soil. Fertilizers 
thus applied will generally render dou- 
ble the service that they will when 
broadcasted. The roots of plants will 
principally form where the plant food 
is to be found. Therefore, they are 
/not disposed to leave the drills and 
‘run out into poor soil in quest of 
| food to the extent that is generally 
supposed. 
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CAUSTIC BALSAM 


A safe, speedy and 
positive cure for 


Curb, Splint, Sweeny, Cap Hock, 

Strained Tendons, Founder, Wind Puffs, 

and all lameness from Spavin, Ringbene 

and other bony tumors. Cures all skin 

diseases or Parasites, Thrush, Diphtheria. 

i all Bunches from Horses or 
ttle. 


As a HUMAN REMEDY for Rhen- 
matism, Sprains, Sore Throat, etc., it 
is invaluable. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold _ is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Price $1.60 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex- 
press, charges paid, with full directions for its 
use. Send for descriptive circulars, testime- 
nials,etc. Address 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. | 
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being carried on by the Experiment Stations * 








Bulletin No. 99, of the Vermont ex- 


periment station, on “Commercial Fer- | 


tilizers,” is just at hand. It is the first 


of the series of bulletins designed to 
furnish a complete treatise on the sub- 
ject of “Commercial Fertilizers.” The 
bulletin is of value to many of the 
readers of Successful Farming. Scien- 
tific terms have been avoided as far 
as possible. The bulletin contains an 
index and a dictionary of terms. It 
contains a full survey of sundry mat- 
ters about the use of fertilizers. Write 
for it to Experiment Station, Burling- 
ton. Vt. 


*- + + ®# * 


In Bulletin No. 81, of the Minnesota 
station, it is stated that corn fodder 


has proved the most useful crop to 
raise as a supplementary pasture for 
sheep. For this purpose it is sown 
thick in drills, and is pastured when 
it stands about three feet high. It 
furnishes pasture in August. It should 
be sown June 1 in order to reach the 
desired height during the latter part 
of July. In 1900, seventy-three sheep 
were pastured for thirty-one days on 
a field of 3.6 acres. This was during 
the month of .August and early Sep- 
tember. In 1902, at the station, corn 
fodder was sown in the furrow on 
breaking land, and furnished a large 
amount of pasture for the flock in 
August. 


The Experimental farm at Guelph,| = 


Ontario, has been experimenting for 
the past few years with sunflowers, 
the object being to ascertain the com- 
parative yields of the different varie 
ties in the production of heads, for 
putting into soils in conjunction with 
corn and to determine the compara- 
tive yields of seed per acre. Three 
kinds gave the best results during a 
test of five years. They were White 
Beauty, average yield of seed per 
acre 66.3 bushels; Mammoth Russian, 
64 bushels; Black Giant, 57.5 bushels, 
In 1902 White Beauty yielded an aver- 
age of 80.9 bushels per acre; Black 
Giant, 67.5 bushels; Mammoth Rus- 
sian, 60.7 bushels. 

Our readers in Canada wishing to 
grow sunflowers, will do well to select 
any of the above varieties. 


* * : © . 
The United States department of 


agriculture has recently issued Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 169, which can be ob- 
tained free, by réquest of the United 
States Agricultural Department, Wash 
ington, D. C. This bulletin is one of 
the sub-series compiled from the pub- 
lished reports of the agricultural ex- 
periment stations and kindred institu- 
tions in the United States and other 
countries. The title of the bulletin 
is “Experiment Station Work—XII.” 
it contains articles on “Pure Water 
for Cows;” “When to Cut Forage 
Crops;” “Lippia or Hog Fruit;” ‘“Pith- 
iness in Celery;” “Irrigation in Straw- 
berries:” ‘“‘Farmer’s Fruit Garden;” 
“Management of Orchards;” “Tropical 
and Sub-Tropical Fruits;” “China Ast- 
ors;” “Preserving Sweet Potatoes;” 


“Food Value of Beans;” “Tankage for 
Pigs;” and “Remedies for Fleas.” All 
our readers should be in possession of 
this bulletin. 


e 


: OUR EXPERIMENT STATIONS § 


‘ 
Devoted to a monthly review of the work e, 
: 
y 


CHICKEN MITE. 
Bulletin No. 78, of the Mississippi | 
experiment station, on “The Chicken | 
| Mite,” points out, that to keep free | 
of chicken mites, first of all 
a roomy, well ventilated, weil lighted 
poultry house. Arrange perches and 
|nest boxes so that they can be easily 
|cleaned. Keep the poultry house clean. | 
Treat as often aS once in two weeks, 
| with dry, air-slacked lime and sulphur. | 
| The nest boxes in which hens are to | 
|sit, should be treated with a coat of | 
|erude petroleum or kerosene, putting 
lime and sulphur in the bottom of 
the nest boxes. Burn straw after a 
hen is through sitting. It is recom- 
|mended that a dozen moth balls be 
| placed in the nest, taking care that 
‘they do not touch the eggs. 
oe * ok ~ 


GRASSHOPPERS. 

Press Bulletin No. 19, of the Colo- 
rado experiment station, treats of 
“Grasshoppers—Their habits and 
Remedies.” The life history of the 
grasshopper shows that they spend 
the winter in the egg state in the 
ground. The eggs are deposited in 
compact masses of from about twenty 
to aS many as seventy-five together. 
The females dig small holes to a 
depth of an inch or more with their 
stout ovipositor, at the tip of the ab- 
domen. 

Egg laying of some species begins 
about the lst of August and continues 
until hard freezing late in the fall. As 
a rule a single female deposits two 
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GRASSHOPPERS LAYING EGGS—After Riley 


packets of eggs. The places most 
chosen by the females for the purpose 
of egg laying, are ditch banks, the bor- 
ders of fields and roadsides. Eggs 
hatch as soon as vegetation starts in 
the spring. 

The best of artificial remedies, 
where it can be used, is plowing deep- 
ly late in the fall, or early in the 
spring, all the ground where the eggs 
are abundant. Even the young hop- 
pers, when small, may be turned under 
quite successfully and destroyed. 

The bulletin also discusses burning, 
poisoning, the use of bandages to keep 
grasshoppers out-of trees, and hopper 
dosers for open fields. The grasshop- 
per disease was used at the Colorado 
station, but as yet has not proved ef- 
ficient. 

7 ~ a7 ~ 


CO-OPERATIVE POULTRY EXPERI- 
MENTS. 

| Bulletin No. 211, of the Cornell ex- 
|periment station, Ithaca, N. Y., by 
|Henry H. Wing, is just at hand. This 
|bulletin covers the yearly record of 
|three large flocks of poultry, and con- 
| tains the record of food consumed and 
eggs produced, 

from December 1, 1901, to November 
30, 1902. 

The co-operative experiment was car- | 
ried on by the owners of the flocks 
under the general supervision of the 
experiment station. The owners were 
given an opportunity to produce the 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

We take this medium to acquaint 
the farmers and breeders of domesti- 
cated animals that, owing to the enor- 
mous sale our Veterinary Obstetrical 
Compendium, (written by Wales B. 
VanAme), has had from new custom- 
ers, the 50,000 copies will not nearly 
supply the demand of our old trade. 

Therefore we have concluded to is- 
‘sue another edition of 100,000 copies, 
|through the earnest requests of hun- 
dreds of our regular customers who 
neglected to order a copy early enough 
‘to benefit in securing one from the 
first edition. 

We sincerely trust all of our old 
customers will avail themselves of 
this extra edition, as the price will ab- 
solutely be $3.50 per copy as soon as 
the second edition is all distributed. 
Send in your order at once if you de- 























covering the period jatre a copy of the Veterinary Obstetri- 
| 


cal Compendium. All money promptly 


|returned to the sender if order comes 


in too late. 
Respectfully yours, 
Wales E. VanAme, Gen. Mgr. 
The Live Stock Proprietary Remedy 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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. | 
greatest possible number of eggs at} 
and to report | bulletin says, is to not turn hungry or 


the lowest possible cost, 


each week the kind and amount of food 
number of eggs 


consumed, and the 


produced. 


In the total results taken from these 
was found that the 
total yearly production per hen aver- 
The average cost of 
9.2 
The average cost of feeding a 
The 
market 
cost of food by 
There were 1,250 fowls 
The | 
average daily production of eggs was | 
44 per cent of the total | 
value of the product was required for 


experiments, it 
aged 129.7 eggs. 
a dozen eggs for the year 
cents. 
hen for the year was 99.6 cents. 
average value of the eggs at 
rates exceeded the 
$1.31 per hen. 
represented in the three flocks. 


was 


34.7 per cent. 


feed. 
It will be seen that it cost about 
$1.00 each to feed the 1,250 fowls un- 


der experiment for a year, and that the 


value of the eggs at market rates ex- 
ceeded the cost of food $1.31. Of 
course, from this must come the cost 
of labor, the interest on investment 
and equipment, and profit to the own- 
er. Of the gross income, nearly 44 per 
cent was required for food, leaving 56 
per cent to be expended for labor, in- 
terest on investment and profit. 


* « * “ * 


FEEDING DAIRY COWS. 
Bulletin No. 106, of the Kentucky ex- 
periment station, on “Feeding Dairy 
Cows,” has just been published. 


valuable. . It discusses “The Ratio of 
Rations;” ‘” The Elements of Profitable 
Cows;” “Lactation;” “Milking;” | 


“Changes in Milk Fat;” “Influence of 
the Weather on the Yield of Milk and 
Butter;” “The Best Kind of Pasture 
for Kentucky,” showing the daily gain 
or loss of cows on pasture; a discus- 
sion of “Forage Crops,” “Corn Fodder,” 
“Hay,” “Ensilage,” and “Sugar Beets.” 
It discusses fully the one great item of 
expense in handling dairy cows, name- 
ly, “The Amount of Grain to Be Fed.” 
This last discussion includes wheat 
bran, shorts or middlings, linseed meal, 


soybean meal, gluten meal and germ 


meal. 

In summarizing the bulletin, it may 
be well to note that only cows of pure 
type should be selected. 


dairy animals are recommended. A 


strict account of the cost of milk and | 
individual cow of the | 
herd should be kept, so that unprofit- | 
Exercise | 


butter of each 


able ones may be culled out. 
in pure air is essential to get the best | 


results from milch cows. Exposure 
to severe weather and cold . rains 
should be avoided. The yield of milk 


and butter is greatly influenced by 
the amount and character of the feed. 

The length of the season of pastur- 
ing and the amount should be increas- 
ed. Good roughness is shown to be 
essential in the dairy, and the more 
palatable this roughness, the better. 

In summing up the feeding of grain, 
the bulletin points out that dairymen 
should study the profits in grain feed- 
ing, in order to avoid giving more | 
grain than the value of the resulting 
increased yield. A leading grain ra- | 
tion in Kentucky may, under some | 
circumstances, be bettered or cheap- | 
ened by the addition of certain by- | 
products of cereal and oil mills. 

* + * * * 


FORAGE PLAI'TS. 

Bulletin No. 66, of the Texas experi- 

ment station, is devoted to “Forage 

Crops.” Among the forage crops men- 

tioned is alfalfa. A general discus- 

sion of the growth of this plant is 
given, 


The | 
bulletin is a comprehensive one and | 


Pure-bred | 


Among other good things that the 


thirsty animals into an alfalfa field. 
Stock should become accustomed to it 
by gradually increasing their time of 
feeding. Litfle or no injurious effects 
accompany the pasturing of horses or 
hogs. Cattle are more liable to bloat, 
and even with the best of care and 
attention, fatal cases are likely to oc- 
cur. 

Soiling cattle is pointed out as one 
of the safest methods of feeding al- 
falfa. 

The Kansas station estimated the 
value of green alfalfa, fed for seventy- 
four days to dairy cattle, at $25.26 per 
acre. 

Profitable results have been secured 
by feeding alfalfa to steers, care being 
exercised to prevent scouring, by grad- 
ually incredsing the amount to the 
maximum qiantity. Twelve to fifteen 
head of pigs may be turned on an 
acre of alfalfa, and the best of results 
can be obtained. In combination with 
the finishing ration of grain it is most 
effective. Experiments in feeding alf- 
alfa to horses indicates that the cost of 
maintenance is reduced. 


a 





|eome one of the most troublesome of 
| household enemies. The New Hamp- 
| shire experiment station has published 
}a recent bulletin on the subject, and 
‘has found that creolin was the most 
|satisfactory remedy to employ. This 
lean be used in a diluted form, as a 
'disinfectant, deodorant, insecticide 
and repellent. It was found that a 3 
per cent solution was strong enough 
for ordinary purposes. Hogs and cats 
troubled with fleas may be thorouga- 
ly washed with the mixture, which 
may be made slightly weaker for cats, 
on account of the greater sensitive- 
ness of the fur of these animals. The 
animals may also be dipped in a solu- 
tion. 

Commercial creolin may be purchas- 
ed from druggists for about 25 cents & 
pint. A 3 per cent mixture with water 
may be made by adding four teaspoon- 
ful of creolin to a quart of water, or 
four tablespoonsful to a gallon. The 
mixture may be applied to the animal 
with the hands or a brush, or the ani- 
mal may be submerged in the solution. 

. 7 é 7 * 


I find Successful Farming is a great 





help.—C. A. Covne, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Entered for Prize Contest. 
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Five tons of alfalfa hay was found 
to contain 1,100 pounds of protein, 
and is equal in this food element to 
Cottonseed Meal 2,956 pounds 


Linseed Mea] ......... 3,754 pounds 
.  £ ee 
COWDGR BBY cccccccses 10,185 pounds 


Red Clover Hay 
Timothy BAY «...cccce. 39,287 pounds 
* * * 
REMEDIES FOR FLEAS. 

At this season of the year, fleas be- 


16,176 pounds 


| 
| 
9,010 pounds 


EGGS TO KEEP FRESH ONE YEAR. 


Send us 20 cents and we will send you a recipe 
for keeping eggs fresh as when laid for one year. 
You can makea fortune gathering up eggs when 
cheap and holding for higher prices, Cheap and 
reliable. We will also send you free, our new list 
of valuable information. 

BETHESDA PUBLISHING CO. 
Bethesda, Ohio. 


BRICK AND DRAIN TILE ¢25, 2° ‘a 
exchange. Write, PELLA DRAIN TILE 
COMPANY, Pella, Iowa. 
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equipped in a splendid city. 
are unusually low. 


More than one hundred members in the Faculty. 
Fall term opens September 14, 1903. 


The school is well 
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DAIRY NOTES. 

As a disinfectant, gypsum, sprinkled 
on the floor about the stalls of the| 
cows, will keep down the odors and) 
help retain the ammonia of the man-| 
ure and add to its fertility. Use it.) 

* oe * & * 

The yard where cows are kept 
should have good surface drainage, | 
and it should be covered with gravel | 


or cinders, deep enough to form a | 
hard surface at all seasons of the! 
year. 


* * * * * 


Silos furnish one of the best foods 
for cows, but if you cannot have one, 
raise some of the roots, such as.the 
mangel-wurzel, which yields 600 to 
700 bushels per acre, and can be pre- | 
served in a root cellar, cheaply built. 

7 7 * ~*~ - 

The dairyman should be a natural- 
ly neat person. This will give him a 
good reputation to begin with, and | 
as milk is one of the quickest pro- 
ducts to absorb odors, he will need to 
be always particular and on the out- 
look for anything harmful to his busi- 
ness. 


+ * x * * 

Never allow the milk to stand in the 
barn, but remove it at once to a cool | 
place to be aerated, and cool to a'| 
temperature of 60 degrees or below. | 
Then be particular that all empty | 
cans and pails, and everything that} 
comes in contact with the milk, are| 
thoroughly washed and sterilized. 

* ” + « © 

One of the most essential requisi- | 
ties in turning out good first-class | 
butter is cleanliness. Not only should | 
the vessels for milking, and those for | 
keeping the milk in, be clean and 
sweet, but the cow also must be kept 
free from mud and any other filth 
that may have adhered to her, for milk | 
is quick to absorb impurities. 

* * ot ” . 

To become successful in dairying, 
one must provide plenty of the forage | 
crops, to be able to keep the cows in 
the best condition for supplying milk, 
and then calculate to do your milk- 
ing at regular hours, never changing 
unless unavoidable, and be sure to 
milk the cows dry. 

+ + * * ” 

It is not so much the amount of 
milk and butter a cows gives, if she 
consumes a greater amount of feed 
than will make the business profita- 
ble, she is useless. Prof. Robinson, 
of the Canadian department of agri- 
culture, has been conducting some 
experiments, which go to prove that 
there is no profit in th dairy cow when 
she consumes more than six or seven 
pounds of grain per day. 

* ~ 7 * * 

Every milk depot, cheese factory, 
creamery, or the home dairy, should 
have a solid, smoot cement floor, til- 
ted so as to give perfect drainage 
and, if possible, connected with a good 
Sewerage system; then with your 
cows fed on good, nutrious milk pro- 
ducing rations, your milking done at 





regular intervals—always being sure 
to get the last drop, and cleanliness 
your watchword, success will crown 
your efforts. 

* * 


The quantity of 


* * 


butter 


* 
exported 
fr 


|calendar year 1902 amounted to only 


8,959,316 pounds, against 24,249,565 
pounds in 1901 and 13,283,587 pounds 
in 1900. 
ok * 7 * x 

It is not advisable to overload 
breeding animals with fat at any time, 
but it is just as important that young 
and growing animals be not loaded 


|down with that which causes degener- 


acy of the muscular tissue—physical 
weakness—and in the end checks their 
growth. The proper conditions to 
maintain with all animals, except 


| those intended for the butcher, is good | 


thrift. 


ok oe * * * 


In dairying it is an important item | 


to have clean pastures for the cows. 


Foul growths in the pxsture will nec- 


om the United States during the| 


ripen. The causes of longs churning, 
as a rule, are due first, to thin cream; 
second, too cold cream; third, using 
cream from the milk of cows too far 
|}along in the period of lactation. 

We think that if the party who has 
written us will first try to get thick 
cream for the churning, then churn at 
a temperature not above sixty degrees 
and look after the cows that are long 
milkers, her trouble will be overcome. 

When butter fails to come after 
churning for a long period, and the 
above enumerated requisites are seem- 
ingly correct, it is a good plan to add 
some cold water to the cream, or a 
small quantity of salt Either of these 
|substances will usually contract thé 
swelled mass of cream in the churn 
and overcome viscosity and give gran- 
ules of butter. 

* ok * 
Loss of Fat in Buttermilk. 

One of our subscribers in Newton, 
Ia., writes that he has three cows 
that have been fresh since the first 
of the year. They are now running 
on grass and have plenty of water and 
are salted every morning. He says 
that he fails to get all of the butter 
fat out of the cream in churning and 
must churn again in order to get all 
the butter. He asks for the cause of 
this trouble. 

There are ‘several conditions that 
may cause the loss of butter fat in 
the butter milk. In churning there 


* * 





HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN COW.—Mercedes Julips Pieterji 39,480. This cow 


has a record of 584 pounds of milk !u a seven days official test. 
produced 29 pounds, 5.7 ounces of butter. 


1901-2. She is owned by McAdam & 


This yieid 
Claiming the world’s record 
Von Heyne, Deansboro, N. Y. 





essarily be eaten by the cows and this | are several things that must always 


will affect both the milk and the but- 

ter. Rag weed, especially, will give 

the milk and butter a bitter taste. A 

little care in keeping the pastures free 

from obnoxious weeds will be quite a 

help in making a good quality of but- 
is . 7. * 


ter. ¢ 
TROUBLE IN CHURNING. }\f | 

A corespondent in Webster—_county 
writes us that she is having no end of 
trouble in getting butter to come from 
the cream during churning, and asks 
us for the cause and how she can 
remedy the trouble. .. .. 

We would like t6 know more about 
the conditions under which she is 
working. However, we may suggest 
that the trouble in long churning is 
likely to be due by not using thick 
enough cream, and in addition, not giv- 


be taken into consideration. The 
temperature of the cream at time of 
churning must be as near to sixty 
degrees of temperature as possible, 
and should be well ripened before 
the arning takes place. If these 
co ons are all right, two things 

to be observed in bringing the 
rchurning to a close. First, the churn- 
ing should be continued until the sep- 
aration of fat is as complete as pos- 
sible; second, the larger the masses 
of butter in the churning, the more 
difficult is the removal of the butter 
fat. 

As pointed out, in the first place, 
the cream should be thoroughly and 
uniformly ripened; stir it occasional- 
ly while it is getting ripe. The separ- 
ation will be more uniform and more 
complete, than when cream of dif- 





ing the cream proper time to sour or 


ferent degrees of ripeness are churn- 
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ed together, but under various condi- 
tions and from time to time, the com- 
pleteness of the separation will vary 
with the size of the butter granules, 
that is, if the granules have reached 
a certain size, it does not always fol- 
low that the fat has been removed 
from the buttermilk to the same de- 
gree, and the size of the granules of 
butter is not always a certain indica- 
tion of the churning. If the churning 
process is complete, the buttermilk 
will give a thin, bluish, watery ap- 
pearance, quite distinct from the 
thicker creamy appearance of the un- 
churned cream, and the churning 
should be continued until this condi- 


tion of the buttermilk is obtained. The) 


higher the temperature at which the 
cream is churned, the greater will be 


the percentage of fat found in the) 


buttermilk, and correspondingly more 
casine will be found in the butter. 


If the inquirer will look after the | 


above points, we believe he will have 
no trouble in getting his butter fat 
to unite with the butter granules, in- 


stead of going into the buttermilk.) 
We should be pleased to hear from) get. 


him again. 


MODERN METHODS IN HANDLING | days; 


MILK. 


On of the greatest boons to the 
dairy interests of the country, is the} 
more general use of the farm hand | 
separators. From the many reports | 
we have received from our readers, | 
we find that the present creamery sys- 
tem is not all that could be wished for 


in many states, especially.‘where the | 


by the average creameries All cream 
is purchased by 
and the price offered are those that | 
are taken from the New York market 
reports for extra separator creamery 
butter. With this basis to work upon, 
the creamery companies can manu-| 
facture butter at a profit, and on the} 


other hand, the farmer can look for a | economical. 
year| ments in excess of the needs 


l|animal, and this excess be in 


good price for his cream the 


round. 


In North and South Dakota, Ne- 
|} braska and Minnesota, hundreds of 
farmers have, during the past three 
years, been engaged extnsivly in 
shipping their cream to these central 
plants, from a distance of from fifty 
to one hundred and fifty miles. The 
writer, in talking to these farmers, 
found that they were well pleased 
with the plan, and would not change 
|back to the old methods of hauling 
their milk to the creamery. 


* *¢ *¢ * & 
| 


REMEDY FOR GARGET. 
|To Successful Farming: 
I will give you a sure cure for gar- 
Give one teaspoonful of §salt- 
peter in oats twice a day, for three 
| days, and then stop giving for three 
then give three days again. 
It is a sure cure if followed up for a 
\few days. 
| A sure cure for a cabbaage worm, 
lis to take a tablespoonful of turpen- 
tine to two gallons of water; sprin- 
|kle the cabbage with it about twice 
jin the season. This makes the cab- 


| bage head nicely also. 


Mrs. Matilda Murphy. 
Humboldt, Ia. 


dairy separator is not used. Where | 


milk is hauled to a creamery and sep- | 
arated or where the farm separator is | 


employed, there are many things to be 
considered by the dairyman. He 
He should figure on the value of the 
value of the food consumed, the cost 
of proper feed for his calves and last, 
but not least, the cost of the hauling 
of the milk to the creamery. Skim- 


milk received by the patrons from a | 


creamery is likely to come from sev- 
eral hundred cows, and besides con- 
tains more acid than is good for the 
system of calves that are being rear- 
ed on skim-milk 

It would in no case be wise for the 
farmer to take all his milk to the 
creamery after every milking. The 
night’s milk must be held over until 
the next morning, and when the skim- 
milk returns from the creamery it is 
in a poor condition to be used as a 
proper food for calves, being too high 
in acidity. The use of the farm separa- 
tor does away with this practice en- 
tirely. The fresh, sweet skimmilk, 
still warm, retaining the mother heat, 
can be fed to the calves, and this is 
an ideal natural food. Here is where 
the dairy farmer, even though he has 
but half a dozen cows, can, by the 
use of the farm separator, win out in 
profits at the end of the year, pro- 
vided, however, he uses judgment in 
the disposal of his cream and ata 
good profit. 

With the impetus that the hand sep- 
arator has given to our dairy indus- 
try, has come the establishing of cen- 
tral creamery plants at our railroad 
centers for the handling of the far- 
mers cream. These plants are thor- 
oughly equipped for making butter in 
large quantities at a minimum of ex- 
pense, supplies are bought in carload 
lots and the products of the plant are 
sold direct to the export trade in the 
eastern markets, without paying com- 


|that breed. 


* * * ¥ - 
What Breed to Keep. 

Select the breed that you like best, 
and having selected a breed, stick to 
Don’t change around so 
often, or make so many crosses, that 


/you can’t tell which breed you have 


|if anybody should ask you. 


Don’t use 
anything but a full-blooded male on 


|the farm. Always try to improve the 


breed that you select by judicious se- 
lections of the male. If you will do 
that and then handle them properly, 
any of the standard breeds will make 
you money. 
t 


* * * 


High bred animals give better re- 
turns for feed consumed, than ordi- 
nary, or scrub stock. Even at an extra 
amount fed to poor cattle will fail to 
bring that superior quality which is 
desirable. 


* 


> * * * 


Proper and intelligent feeding adds 
to the value and quality/of every kind 
of live stock product the feeder may 
have to put upon the ‘market. Even 
the wool that comes from the back of 


7 





‘the sheep is good, bad or indifferent, 
the butter fat test,| according to the manner in which he 
has been fed. 


* * 


A single ainide of food may contain 
‘all the elements necessary to susi‘%.n 
|life and promote growth, yet it does 
|not follow that its use wouid he mos' 
It may contain some 


* * 


he 
i .zneas- 


rt 
Ca 


ure at least a waste. 

x~ * 

I find your paper filled w.t a lot of 

good farm reading. I w‘sh you suc- 

cess.—Geo. Y. Blackburn, Leesburg, 
Alabama. 


* * 


~ 








Century Steel Range, No. 80-A-18 


Has six 8-inch lids, oven 17x21=x12, 
splendid reservoir and warming closet, 
lined throughout with asbestos, burns 
anything, best bakers and roasters on 
Earth. Guaranteed 10 years. Weight 
475 lbs. Only $22.90. Terms $8.00 cash, 
balance payable $3.00 a month, no inter 
est. Shipped immediately on receipt of 
$8.00 cash payment. We trust honest 
people located in all parts of the World. 
Cash discount $1.50 on Range. Freight 
averages $1.25 for each 600 miles. Send 
for free catalogue, but this is the great. 





est bargain ever offered. We refer to 
Southern Illinois National Bank. 


CENTURY - MANUFACTURING - CO, 


Dept. 188 East St. Louis, i 





$500 REWARD 
For any case of Rheumatism which cannot be 
cured with Dr. Drummond’s Lightning Reme- 


dies. Internal and external: relieves at once; cure 
guaranteed. Restores stiff joints, drawn cords and 
hardened muscles. Unsolicited testimonials from 
20 States, and the endorsement of the highest med- 
ieal authority. If your druggist has not got these 


remedies, write us.§ DRUMMOND MEDICINE 





COMPANY, 84 Nassau St. N. Y 








* mission, thus enabling the payment of 
prices that reach beyond those paid 








An Honest Lightning Rod 


Dodd & Struthers, 722, Des Moines, lowa. 





Endorsed by every Mutual Insur- 
ance Company in the Country 


Over 300,000 Buildings Rodded 


by us in 5 years, and not acase where property 
was damaged in the entire lot. We will re- 

fund your money paid for rods if property is 
damaged while rods are in good repair. 


Our rod gives you absolute protec- 
tion from lightning. Write for our 


The editor of this paper 
knows all about our rods. 
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perenne narararanamarammnanaranen rar | the surface of the ground may be sub- 


: POU T | | stituted. 
5 L RY FOR PROFIT Very early laying is not desirable, 


|since the goslings do not thrive well 
t}unless they have an abundance of 
¢| grass. For the first two or three days 
|they should be fed bread and milk. 
| Later a light feed of scalded, cracked 
— should be given three times a 
ay. 

The goslings are liable to be over- 
come by the heat, and should always 
have some place to retreat, where 
they may escape the sun’s rays. The 
eggs may be hatched advantageously 
under hens, but the goslings should 
be immediately taken away from 
them. They may be brooded for a 
short time in out door brooders and 
after that confined in houses at night. 

Viroqua. 








Contributions invited - 
inquiries answered .°. x 
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POINTERSON HANDLING POULTRY 


Keep fat hens on ground oats and 
avoid corn and wheat. 
* * * * * 
Vary the food sufficiently to keep 
the fowls in good appetite. 
x * * 7 cs 
A little salt in the soft food given 
to the fowls will be acceptable. 
* + . a *~ 


At this time it is poor economy to 

stint the growing chickens. 
* + - + _ * * * . * 
To Increase the Laying. LATE HATCHED CHICKENS. 

For several years past I have! As a usaul thing we do not consider 
spent a few weks cf the latter part|it advisable for farmers to continue 
of August on the Keniebec river. The| hatching operations after the first of 
lady with whom I have stopped is a|June. Not that chicks hatched after 
highly accomplished and intelligent |that date cannot be reared and dis- 
housewife. She supports a hennery| posed of at a profit, but because on 
and from her I derived my informa-|the common run of farms the pressure 
tion in the matter. She told me that/of other duties will hardly permit of 
for many years she had been in the|the proper preparations being made 
habit of administering to her hens/to handle them to the best advantage. 
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“WHOA! BILL!”—Ready for a Long Drive. 
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their food—cayenne pepper, at the 
rate of one teaspoonful each alternate 
day to one dozen fowls. The same 
effect of using the cayenne is produced 
in winter as in summer. 

+ * ” * : 


RAISING GEESE FOR PROFIT. 


Geese are probably the hardiest of 
all domestic fowls; require less at- 
tention than turkeys or chickens, and 
little or no outlay for buildings. The|the best time to market. Prices are 
old geese will do well in all kinds of| always at their best within that 
weather, with nothing in the way of| period. But it costs something to hold 
shelter but a shed to run under and|on to the stock until that time—not 
usually disdain that. They do best on|so much in the way of feed as for a 
wet or marshy land, where hens and| shelter in which they can be properly 
turkeys would not thrive. They are,| cared for during the winter months, 
however, very different from other|and kept in a thrifty condition. This 
fowls, and unless their nature is un-| shelter must be made close and warm, 
derstood and their requirements met,| else it is not fit for the housing of 
they are the least profitable of all| chickens which it is intended to have 
stock. in the pink of condition for the mid- 

Geese are grazers and too much/ winter market. 
grain is not good for them. ‘They! It will pay any farmer to fit up a 
should have an abundance of green/ good, comfortable place for keeping 
food and have access to a pond or|the young stock through the severe 
other body of water. If this is not| weather of the winter. A_ shelter 
which will answer every purpose need 


The middle weight or heavy breeds 
will not attain their full growth before 


June, and it is not a good plan to fig- 
ure on marketing immature birds just 
in advance of cold weather. 


do this, and the consequence is that 

the market is literally flooded with 

this kind of stock at that time. 
Between Christmas and March is | 








possible, a tub of water set level with 
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not be a costly affair. The farmer 
can do all the work himself, and make 
use of a good many odds and ends of 
lumber which would otherwise go to 
waste. The making of a suitable place 
is not so much a matter ot expense 
as the recognition of the need of it, 
and the disposition to get at it and do 
it. With suitable winter quarters at 
hand for the young stock, hatching 
may safely be extended into the sum- 
mer, or even as late as September; 
otherwise we cannot figure any profit 
on chicks hatched after the first .of 
June. 
* + * * * 
HAVE A HATCHING ROOM. 

About the worst place which could 
be selected for setting the hen is in 
the poultry house. She is there sub- 
jected to constant annoyance from the 
layers, unless the entrance to her nest 
is kept closed up, and if this is done 
it is troublesome to get her off and 
feed her with the crowd which is 
about her. She will not eat content- 
edly when surrounded by the layers 
each ravenously contending for its 
share of the feast. The broody heni 
wants seclusion. The least disturb- 
ance to which she is subjected the 
better. 

The best way to manage a lot of 
broody hens is to have a darkened 
room with rows of nests fitted up 
around the walls. Have a board for 
closing up the entrances to the nests. 
The room should have a window or a 
door opening to the south. When the 
hens are on the nest this should be 
kept closed, but once a day the hens 
should be taken off to be fed, and the 
south opening should then be arrang- 
ed to let in as much sunlight as pos- 
sible, a screen being placed in it to 
prevent the escape of the hens from 
the building. Allow the hens twenty 
minutes for feeding and taking their 
dust bath, and those which have not 
then returned to their nests should be 
caught and placed where they belong. 
Place the board in position, and you 
know that they are safe until the fol- 
lowing day. Handled in this way it 
is an easy task to take care of thirty 
or forty hens, and the results are not 
to be compared to those which will 
be gained by having them hatch their 
broods in the poultry houses. 

= - ” + - 


THE OLD VETERAN. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
(By Lela B. Stokol, Watertown, S. D.) 

Now, that doesn’t mean an old sol- 
dier, but it does mean an old hen. I 
call her the old veteran because she 


winter if hatched after the first of |has lived in three different states in 


There is | boast of having such a noted char- 
a great mob of people who regularly | acter, as her henship among them, 


five years. There are not many 
chickens of the barn yard that can 


As to her living in so many different 
states, it came about in this way. 

She was hatched and raised in cen- 
tral Illinois, and when we made ar- 
rangements to go to Iowa, a coop of 
thoroughbred Plymouth Rock chick- 
ens came with us. They had been 
used to respectable hen quarters in 
Illinois, so when they landed in Iowa 
and were dumped out onto the open 
prairie, with only a barbed wire 
fence for shelter, this poor old vete- 
ran I am writing about was trans- 


'formed from a rosy, plump pullet to a 


poor old cripple, with neither beak, 
toes or comb. I thought she wonld 
die. I would take her under my arm, 
and with shelled corn in my iap, 
would feed her one grain at a time, 
by poking it down her throat, until 
her crop would feel full; then I would 
go through the same thing next feed- 











brood of chickens. 
She had become such a pet that I 


didn’t want to have her sold, and to 
dinner out of such a 


have a boiled 
looking object was out of the ques- 
tion, and so whén we made arrange- 
ments to move to Dakota, she was 
brought along with the other chick- 
ens. She took readily to her new 
home in Dakota, and was none the 
worse for her 500 mile ride. She is 
as proud and happy as can be, and I 
cannot tell whether it is because she 
is such an extensive traveler, or be- 
cause she is the oldest landmark of 
the flock. 

The distance from the place 
where she was hatched to her Da- 
kota home, where she is so peacefully 
and proudly spending her old age, 
is about 1,000 miles Many a boy and 


girl might well enjoy the long rail- 
road ride she had. 
* * x ¥* * 
“DINAH.” 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 


(By Jessie Huckstead, Topeka, Kans.) 
Herewith we send the picture of 
“Dinah,” our pet hen. We think her 
unusually bright and talented for a 
hen, or this story would not have been 
written for the boys and girls. 

She was purchased of a near neigh- 
bor, and placed upon a lot of duck’s 
eggs. 

We had a string tied to her leg and 
fastened, but at times she would 
manage to get away from us and 
start for home, for she had not s9 
soon forgotten the old home and 
friends. But at last she settled down 
and seemed quite resigned to her lot 
and by and by Dinah was rewarded 
by seeing a nest of soft downy duck- 
lings under her wings 

She seemed surprised at first when 
she saw them; how she did look at 
them with those large dark eyes, so 
thoughtful, then kind, and I think 
loving, for these, I believe, were her 
first babies and we think she was very 
proud of them. They had the best 
of care, and soon they were strong 
enough to run about and try to catch 
flies and bugs 

And they soon learned her lang- 
uage, and when she called them they | 
would run to get a nice bite she had 
found. She took them back home, 
at one time soon after she came off 
the nest. Perhaps Dinah wanted to 
show her old companions what a nice 
family she had! 

I expect the old hens thought they 
were queer looking Chickens, with 
such a big bill and funny looking 
feet. 

But I could not begin to tell you 
how hard she would scratch and 
work for those little chicks. 

Then all at once they would leave 
her and go to the trough of water, 





ing time. She finally got well, laid 
steadily and then hatched out a nice 
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ing so much. 


and then such fun! Swimming around | 
and taking a nice plunge bath, and 
washing their little heads and drink- 
She would follow them 


Near a large apple tree back of the 
kitchen is an old oak stove; into this 
and wait patiently for a long time for 
her to come out After a while she 


around, and wait for them to get| would slip out and run away from 
through with their bath But soon! them. 
they would be out again, and running She soon made up her mind to 


away in the garden 
worms. 


after bugs 


in a pan of water so often? 


and 
I wonder if she did not think 
them queer chickens to want to jump 


raise another family and day after 
day, and week after week she pat- 
iently set on her eggs in the old oak 
stove. At last I found her with seven 





But Dinah was very patient with | or eight little downy chicks under her 
them, and all day she would follow! wings 
them, and all day she would follow | They were now pretty, for they 
them around; and at night when she! were all dark like herself. - Neverthe- 


went in her box, how tired she would 


be. 


|less Dinah was very proud of them, 


I wonder when she went in the|and when dainty morsels of boiled 
box and scratched around if she did 
not want to say: “Come, come now; it 


egg or rice or scraps from the table 
| was brought her, no matter how hun- 


is time you were safely under my| gry she was, her first thought was for 


wings.” But away they 


ee ee 











“DINAH.” 





again, and have another run and look 
for something more to eat. 

Dear, dear, it seemed as if they 
would never get their fill of bugs, 
and worms 

Then they would all go out and 
leave her, and she could not coax 
them back, although tired and sleepy, 
she would go around with them for a 
little longer. I think after they got 
older they would go to bed with her 
more willingly. 

But they soon grew too big to get 
all under her wings’ at night. So 
Dinah began to run away from them. 
They did not like this at all, and would 
set up a queer noise when they would 
ery after her But they did not soon 
forget her; and would be as delightful 
stove Dinah would go and lay her 
eggs where the ashes used to fill. 
But the duckies soon found her hiding 
place, and would sit near the stove 
as children to see their mamma, when 
she came back after being gone only 
a few minutes They would run to 
méet her with their funny quack! 
quack! 
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would go her babies. 


| I had a hen that had hatched about 
|the same time, and she had several 
|light chicks. One was a beauty, so 
plump and white. This I gave ‘o 
Dinah, but she was not pleased »t 
all with it, and would now and then 
peck at it in a gentle way as much as 
to say: “Go to your ma; I don’t want 
you.” At last I felt compelled to take 
it back to the old hen. 

Well, Dianah’s chickens are _ all 
grown now. She only lost one or twolt 
think, and those that are living now 
will perhaps soon have families, and 
Dinah, too, has been setting on a 
nest of eggs for some time. 
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Parrots are the most jolly, 
sociable and interesting of all 
home pets. We import great num- 
bers of choice young hand raised 
birds which are unsurpassed, 
and we guarantee every bird to 
learn to talk. A beautiful Cuban 


= or Mexican 
PARROT $3.90 
Price includes shipping case 


for only 
if ordered before Sept. Ist. 
and food for journey. A first class cage $1.40, large cage 
$2.50. Elegant large brass cage 86.85. African, Panama, 
Yellow Head and other parrots at | ow prices. 
Parrot Book illustrating 10 varieties of parrots in their 
natural colors and telling how to train and care forthem,free 
if you mention this paper. Completebook on birds 25 cents. 


IOWA SEED CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Largest retail bird dealers in America. 

















THE INCUBATOR 
THAT IS DIFFERENT, 


Hatches with one gallon 
of oil. Every egg visible 
during piping and hatching. 
Most beautiful and econo- 
mic Incubator on earth, 
and the only one built right 
side up. Be sure to write 


The U. $. STANDARD, fo, catalog “*D”’. 


THE STANDARD INCUBATOR CO., 


PONCA, NEBRASKA. 
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but—well, read 
Ahead of All Others 
“J have used your Lee's Lice mer ony 
two rs, but last year I thought 
a oy ome other kind, and [ 
found out that Lee’s Lice Killer is 
ahead of 





and most unifor 


LICE KILLER 


is the best lice and mite destroyer for poultry. Not always 
rice per gallon but always cheapest in the end, easiest obtained 
m in quality. Others may smell the same and look the same, 


the following letters: 
Tried Six Kinds 
“Lee's Lice Killer does the work to 
rfection and is without doubt the best 
ice Killer on the market. It is at least 
the best I ever used, and I have tried 


Sells 


otber ved a ill this sea- Yet he says he uses 
- 1s SEIDEL, Ag ee were weed Lace map taaber. Lee’s Lice Killer himself, and said he 
‘ Elroy and can say that it does all is claim never knew ee to equal it. 
Yn. for it.” FRANK LAHGOHR, . M. MAGERS, 
Columbia City, Ind. oon Fag oe TL 
Sen lendar, Egg Record and poultry pointers also of our 
Send for Catan t over suun cities sad towns where Lee's Lice Killer and Lee's Egg Maker is 
gold. Write today. GEO. H. LEE OMAHA, 


“T must tell you another thing in favor 
of Lee's Lice Killer. 
me today and he is agent fora 
supply house. also selling a lice killerin 
the line handled. 
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I had a man visit 
poultry 
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Some Notes on the Production. 


I am at present journeying among 
the islands of the Southern Pacific, 
and will, if you desire, narrate to your 
readers some of the information which 
I Secured concerning the production 
of corn and wheat. There is without 


a doubt a good chance in the country 
in all of the islands for the cultivating) 
and harvesting of rich crops of corn 
and wheat. But the average native 
does not desire to plant very extensive- 
ly, for fear that some one else will 
reap what he sows. Therefore, he 
sows only just enough to keep him- 
self and family in stock, and beyond 
this his ambition does not reach. I 
visited army posts where the company 
cooks told me of the troubles they 
had in buying sufficient supplies of 
corn, although they had plenty of 
ready money for this purpose. The 
same story prevails everywhere. Pre- 
sumably quite an abundant crop of 
corn is produced on all of the islands 
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Corn and Wheat ot the Philippines. 


(Written for Successful Farming.) 
BY AN OLD SOLDIER. | 
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atus. There was an ice plant and 
windmill, steam power apparatus and 
some electrical devices. All for the! 
new land of America. As to the! 
sketches, one of the troubles I ob- 
served, was that some of the corn ears! 


‘appeared to be eaten into by insects 


as at figure 1. There are grasshop-| 
pers and other vegetable eating pests) 
in abundance and these often get be- 
yond the control of the natives and 
devour portions of wheat and corn| 
products. However, these pests can) 
be smoked off and evidently Americans 
will in course of time find’ means to 
do away with the insect trouble. 
Referring to Tools. 

Most of the farmers who come to 

the islands bring their outfits with 


them for the reason that proper tools | 


One may. buy any type of 
in Manila, 


are scarce. 
American farming tools 


lloilo and Zamboango, but hardly in| 
He will find that the! 


other places. 
tool shown in figure 2 is freely shown 
in stores and is supposed to answer 
all purposes of a pick, hammer and the 
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of the Philippine group, but the sup-! 
ply is always short of the demand. 
The native corn is sweet, clean and 
rich. I went to the Ladronne islands 
and found that the same conditions 
existed there. In the vicinity of Guam 
there is a greater call for wheat and 
corn than can be supplied. On Min- 
danoa, among the Moros and in the 
Sulu group, corn is a staple article 
of production and food and flourishes 
Well in the climate and soil of the 
country. I went as far south as Bo- 
neo and if I go there, may send a let- 
ter from that point on wheat, corn 
and kindred products. Perhaps a few 
sketches of the crops and the method 
of employing crude tools in the culti- 
vating and harvesting of corn and 
wheat in these islands may interest 
readers for the reason that the islands 
are now controlled. by the United 
States and American farmers with 
their modern machinery and methods 
are sure to come to these rich islands 
of constant summer, soon. In fact, 
On the boat which brought your cor- 
respondent were many boxes and 
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CARIBOO SLED—Philippine Islands. 





like. It is a tool made in Hong Kong. 
The native shovel is a still cruder 
tool, constructed of a piece of oval 
shaped wood fixed with a handle. This 
tool is very difficult to handle and is 
easily broken. As to harrows, one 
your correspondent saw in a Moros 
plantation is shown in figure 4. First 
there appeared a roller, d; a piece of 
tree trunk, d, fixed into a frame of 
wood much like the sketching. Then 
two bars of wood extended to the 
forked portion and this portion is 
drawn after the roller on the _ soil, 
scratching up the earth and doing 
some harrowing. 
Irrigation. 

During the dry periods the natives, 
are obliged to irrigate the fields of 
wheat, corn, etc., and figure 5 is given) 
to describe one of the common metbh-| 
ods. 
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oddly. A native cuts a section of 
bamboo from a bamboo tree and 
makes the body portion about two 
feet long, and diameter about six 
inches. A handle is then adjusted and 
a bottom put into the tube, resulting 
in the type of bucket shown. This is 
quite a cheap and convenient mode 
which the natives have for carrying 
liquids. 
Vehicles. 

In Manila ones sees the Modern 
American farming vehicle along side 
of the old fashioned native carts, on 
which the wood wheels wabbie and 
the cart itself seems ready to break 
down. 

In the islands of the Southern Pa- 
cific group visited by your correspond- 
ent, and on which there is no great 
commercial supply center like Ma- 








MOROS’ FARM TOOTS. 





It consists in filling a tube of| nila, one seldom sees any type of ve 


bamboo with water and to this tube|hicle except the native designed af- 


is attached a pipe 
spraying device, g. 


cross piece scatters the water over! body portion, fitted 
A bucket of| wheels of native planning, or even 


with solid wheels cut from a solid 


the soil and moistens it. 
the ordinary Sulu pattern is shown in 


figure 6. 


This bucket is designed|tree trunk, resulting in disks 


leading to the/ fair, consisting of a drag sied made 
The perforated of bamboo and without wheels or @ 


with wood spoked 


like 
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those shown in figure 7. One might purpose of cutting vegetable growths 
think that these solid wheels would and also for working in the soil 
warp and crack. But it must be re- among roots. The tool in J is a type 
membered that the country is full of of hard wood club, sometimes pattern- 


the best species of hardwoods and the 
natives shape the wheels from this 
hard material which they can depend 
upon as being strong, free from crack- 
ing and warping. These solid wheel 


ed from stone, and is utilized in the 
pulverizing of corn and wheat in stone 
or wood hollows. The natives take the 
dried corn or wheat and place it in 
the hollow of the stone or log and 


carts are quite serviceable in the proceed to reduce the particles to a 
farming districts. powder-like condition by continued 
Drying Corn. pounding. This process is kept up 


One of the schemes employed by 
the natives for drying corn on the ear 
is shown in figure 8. This device is 
erected on four corner poles of bam- 
boo or other wood, set into the soil 
as shown, with a section of plaited 
straw or split bamboo stock matting 
stretched between. The matting is 
marked and it is fastened to the poles 


until the portions are suitable for 
making flour. In sample K is a sickle 
like knife which may be seen in the 
hands of the natives occasionally. 
The blade is curved so as to afford 
the user a good chance to cut off the 
products. The blade is usually kept 
well sharpened and free from rust by 
polishing on a hardwood piece, 
smoothed down and rubbed with coco- 
janut oi] and a pulverized form of fine 
emery which the natives get from the 
hills. 
Packing Corn and Wheat to Market. 
The crudest forms of transporta- 
tion of course prevail in the South Sea 
islands, and one may see coolies 
traveling over the mountain trails 
the weekly market stands in the 
towns, with great loads of corn and 
wheat swung on a pole stretched from 
shoulder to shoulder of two men. 
These fellows go at a light trot many 
miles in a day. The way in which the 
product is put up varies. Sometimes 
it is first ground in a device similar 
to that shown in figure 10. Here are 
two stones, one of which forms the 
base or foundation stone, M. TPhis 
stone is chiselled out so as to make a 
cavity or hollow bowl like portion in 
the middle. The upper or revolving 
stone, is a disk fitted with a handle, 
N, and is marked I. This disks fits 
very loosely into the hollow of the 
stationary or foundation stone. The 
material to be ground is placed in the 
space between the two grinding sur- 
faces and the upper stone is turned 
by hand. The revolving process of 
one stone surface against another 
on the corn or wheat particles quiekly 
reduees the substances to a powder- 
like shape and flour results. Of course 
the flour thus made is apt to be coarse 
and uneven, but I have seen some 
which can be made into very excellent 
breadstuffs. Constant sifting and 
grinding reduces the flour to a proper 
fitness for using. As to the packing 
of the wheat, corn or products to the 
market, we observed that bags were 
used like that shown in figure i1. 
This bag is often manufactured from 
woven fabric, or divided pieces of 
palm. Either makes a_ substantial 
bag, the opening of which may be 
closed and tied with a cord as at O. 
Sometimes wood packing cases are 
used as shown in figure 12. These are 
fitted with a hinged cover and the 
eover is fastened down with a pin 
and catch at P.—“Ex-Soldier.” 
* . . + * 


CORRECTION NECESSARY. 

To Successf+] Farming: 

In answer to many inquiries from 
the readers of Successful Farming 
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ROOLS AND DEVICES OF NATINE DESIGN | 


to; the acre. 


to the better varieties on through Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi and Texas where the pecan is con- 
sidered not only’ valuable, _ but 
profitable. The Stewart Pecan 
Farm of Ocean Spring, Miss., 
is based on scientific experi- 
ments as the best select types are se- 
cured, and from these they are per- 
petuated by breeding and grafting; 
though either process is far more haz- 
ardous than that of the fruit family, 
yet this is the only means as the seed- 
lings are not reproductions of the par- 
ent. The pecan belongs to the hickory 
family and much resembles the white, 
or pig-hickory, native to some north- 
ern states. Being found over the Uni- 
ted States from the gulf to the lakes, 
principally in the rich soil of the river 
and creek bottoms, and where such 
soil and congenial conditions are to be 
found in the more southern localities, 
the pecan can be depended upon as be- 
ing profitable, coming into bearing at 
five years old, from two year old 
trees, planted, and eight and ten years 
old will produce, on an average, three 
bushels per tree, twenty-five trees to 
A ten year old pecan will 
have double the spread of the limbs 
as ten year old apple trees. Hence 
the necessity of wider planting.—S. H. 
Linton, Des Moines, Iowa. 
* & * a “ 

“Success does not depend on oppor- 
tunity; but on the capacity to discern 
opportunity.”Senator John Ingalls. 
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'eonecerning the article “Fruit Grow-! 


with cordage. The ears are distribut-| ing as a Money Business,” in the June 


ed evenly over this mat, exposed to issue, will say that in the group 
the sun and dried in a few days. lof varieties for a commercial 
Work Tools. orchard in the fifth paragraph’ 


It may interest readers to note some of the article it should read “peach,” 
of the work tools used by the corn | in place of pecan. Though the pecan | 
and wheat growers of the islands re-|can, and is, being propagated with | 
ferred to. Some of these tools are!/ good profits from the Missouri river | 
shown in the next figure. Figure 9|on south, near Dalton, Mo., the writer 
has in it three farming and harvest-|is familiar with a pecan orchard that 
ing tools. The letter I denotes one of| brings satisfactory results, though 
many of the trees are seedlings and 
the others are inferior as compared 


the long bladed ferocious steel tools 
of.domestic pattern, and made for the 
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There is no better way to increase 
the value of the farm, than by put- 
ting on pure bred or high grade stock. 
Money put into good stock on the 
farm is like placing money in a bank 
at compound interest. 


* * * * * 


Food given to a young animal is 
productive of greater gain, as growth 
adds to the weight and increase of 
size. The matured animal does not 
so readily appropriate the elements 
of growth, as its wants are less. 
The younger ap animal, the greater 
its increase in proportion to food 
consumed. 

a > e . - 


Breeding immature animals stunts 
both parents, and this loss in a ma- 
jority of cases is greater than the 
gain in time. The offspring is week- 
ly and predisposed to disease, for an 
animal lacking the strength and vigor 
of maturity cannot give the normal 
amount of vigor to its young; nor 
is the young mother capable of nour- 
ishing them as well as if she were 
mature. 

a ™ * . * 


In making the best quality of but- 
ter, the cream should be churned as 
soon as it becomes slightly acid. If 
souring is allowed to go beyond this, 
the acid begins to cut and waste the 
butter fat. In order to have cream of 
uniform ripeness, every time fresh 
cream is added, the whole should be 
thoroughly stirred, and be allowed 
to stand for five or six hours before 
putting in the churn. 

os * 7 + : 


Every «wnimal has a certain limit 
which, if passed, seriously retards the 
growth of the young litter, and yet 
if poorly fed it is equally as bad. Too 
much feeding of heat producing food 
will create a feverish condition in the 
sow, that will tend to cause a sicken- 
ing of the pigs. So far as can be 
done, the brood sows should be kept 
in good thrift, not only while suckl- 
ing a litter of pigs, but during gesta- 
tion. An excess of fat, or being allow- 
ed to be thin in flesh, are both detri- 
mental. 

= * * * +. 


Curby hocks in horses are always 
found in connection with a bent form- 
ation of the hind leg. This is probab- 
ly owing to the greater strain on the 
back sinews of the legs when a horse 
is in a slanting position, than when it 
is vertical. In a well formed horse, 
one that is built for speed and indu- 
Trance, the hind legs from ankle to 
hock are exactly vertical, a divergence 
from this in any way being faulty. . 

. + - . _ 


The silkworm secretes silk in two 
glands of coiled tubes, which have a 
Single orifice, from which the honey- 
like thread issues and is hardened as 
it reaches the air. Though usually 
colorless, silk is sometimes yellow or 
greenish. Various theories of the 





color have been offered, but that it 
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is due to the green of the food ap- 
pears from a late experiment in which 
both silkworms and silk took on the 
red and blue of artificially dyed mul- 
berry leaves. 

* * x * * 

For the inflamed tendons, apply ban- 
dages soaked in coid water, with a lit- 
tle saltpeter dissolved in it, and after 
the lameness has subsided, apply a 
vlister to tue sides and front of the 
pastern, giving the horse rest. 
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Stock that shows thrift and health 
always has the advantage of stock 
that is running down when offered for 
sale. There is a lean and ungainly ap- 
pearance that shows poor care, as well 
as a condition that indicates too high 
feeding and rich food for young stock. 
Then again there is the thrifty look, 
showing vigor and health, with equal 
developments of bone and muscle, and 
in filling his pens with pigs to feed, 
the careful feeder will select the latter 
class. 

* . * * & 

Over feeding before working is a 
common mistake with both men and 
horses. lt is not what is eaten in the 
morning that gives strength for the 
days work, but what was eaten yester- 
day, or perhaps a week or more be- 
fore. If the stomach is overloaded, 
the strength of man or horse goes to 
its relief before anything else, and if 
the job is too big to perform, the re- 
sult is a spell of diarrhea. Care in 
feeding will lessen materially the risks 


of disease. 


Constitutional vigor can be brought 
about and maintained, by choosing the 
etrongest, healthiest and hardiest of 
the stock for feeders, and disposing 
of all that are weakly in any way. 
The introduction of fresh blood fre- 
quently not only keeps up the stam- 
ina, health and vigor of the stock, 
but it also enables them to resist dis- 
ease much better than those not bred 
to any constitutional excellence, or 
selected for establishing any perman- 
ent quality. 

. - . : * 

The farmer who studies his own 
farm, his own taste, and his markets, 
and decides on a line of farming to 
bé followed, and then sticks to that 
line and makes his products so excel- 





lent as to bring the best price in mar- 


'ket, will nearly always find farming 
‘profitable, while the one who is con- 


tinually changing his crops, his stock, 

his methods, usually works at least to 

a disadvantage, if not a positive loss. 
* * “ om 


All the young animals to be pro- 
fitable must be kept growing from 
their birth until maturity, as it re 
quires a certain amount of food to sus- 
tain hfe, and when an animal is kept 
in a condition in which it is making 
no gain, all the food it consumes in 
that condition is lost. It is the amount 
of food consumed over and above what 
is required to sustain life, that gives 
to the owner an opportunity for pro- 
fit. 


* * + * * 


In making selection of the breed- 
ing hogs, constitution and an early 
developing instinct must not be over- 
looked. A sow with a weak constitu- 
tion will produce pigs with a like de- 
fect, and a slow maturing sow will be 
the mother of equally slow maturing 
pigs. To a very considerable extent, 
pigs take their form from their sire, 
and their feeding qualities from their 
dams. 

eS & @ 8 © 

By mulching, a large amount of at- 
mospheric ammonia deposited by rain 
is retained. A certain proportion of 
moisture is necessary to the best con- 
ditions for chemical action, to make 
the largest amount of plant food 
available, and to enable the fibrous 
roots of many plants to feed to the 
best advantage. Mechanically, mul- 
ching breaks the force of rains and 
prevents them from compacting the 


soil. 
* = + = +. 


GOING VERY RAPIDLY. 


The Veterinary Obstetrical Compen- 
dium written by Wales E. VanAme is 
having a Phenominal sale, which is 
conclusive evidence that the breeders 
of domesticated animals are much in 
need of a work of this kind. As the 
last edition, which comprises 100,000 
copies, is going so rapidly, all those 
that are interested in Obstetrics in 
Live Stock should not delay in secur- 
ing a copy of this valuable work while 
it can be purchased at the present 
price of $1.00. 

Send all orders to The Live Stock 
Proprietary Remedy Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 
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IF YOU COUNT CORRECTLY YOU ARE GUARANTEED A PRIZE 


—the best printed and finest illustrated 32-page farm ay eed published, will 
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or Nearest Correctly, or in case of a tie to the person using best plan for counting. 
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you can count correctly you are sure to win a prize. In case there are not enough correct counts to take all the prizes, and we do not expect enough, then 


the prizes will go to those nearest correct 
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of your friends 





OTT, 
Marion, lowa. 


said friends re 


ts entered an elegant 8400.00 piano; next highest, 
next, 850.00; next, $25.00, If you solicit sulscriptions 


ve will allow them three counts in regular dot contest and vou 


three points in this “Most Count Contest” for each dollar they pay on subscrip- 
tion. 


See \ 


TIME PRIZE. 


John A. Goodwin says opposite. 


We feel those entering early should be rewarded and to the 
person winning 2nd prize we will give an extra prize of 


$1.00 per day for each day his counts were received before close of contest. 
If it was in 10 days before the close he gets $10.00, if 50 days he cets $50.00 and so 


on. 


Every day 


3 delay may cost you a dollar so get your counts in at once. 


PAYS TO HAVE THREE COUNTS becuuse then you are eligible for 
the Special $150.00 prizes. If you 


win the} 
piano only, 
teed a special 


prizes, 


all to have 


iano you make $150.00 extra, if you have only one count you get the 
you have three counts one of which is correct you are guaran- 
prize worth $1.00 and of course may win one of the large cash 
With three counts you can take one on each side of what you think is 
the correct count and are that much more likely to hit it. We believe it will pay 
three counts, 


W. C. ELLIOTT, 
Audubon, Ia. 


A Piano for Pennsylvania. F's “8s Usver 


“MOST COUNTS” CONTEST. Muny like to have several counts ‘ 
entered that they may be more likely and you people are surely fair. Friends laughed at me and 


to these we are going to give a still better offer by giving to the one ved the prizes. Now they are sorry they did » y * FREERORN, 


notenter. Will never be without your paper Knoxville, Pa. 


esful Farming to pay me cash instead of piano and 


PLEASE NOTE There are no hidden dots. Every dot is a distinct dot. Iasked Suc ' . 
® There is no trick in our offer. The puzzle is found in the they sent me check for $350. I want to vouch as to their 


worth ail I paid. MRS. L. W, NOTT, Marion, Iowa. 


* . . 
A Piano for Illinois. $° __A PIANO 
egant Piano for a Dollar! That is 
what I got and anybody who thinks 
your prizes are not awarded fairly 
don’t know There can be no favor- 
ites or | would not have won. I had 
to make affidavit contest was fair on 
wy part before 1 cot my prize. I 
am recommending you to all my 
friends. MIRA E. FURSMAN, 
Panola, lll, 


Easiest way I ever 








D. L. FREEBORN, Knoxville, Pa. 
H Refer people to me if they want 
He Won a Piano. to know whether you are honest. 
I got a piano for a prize and never heard of you until I 
answered your ad. Your paper is worth twice the subscrip- 
tion price. W. C. ELL iOT r, Audubon, Iowa. 


$100.00 Prize. *;' 77 te, $100.00 CASH 


and 
the easiest I ever earned The pm 
are hard to count but I know the 
prizes go to those who win them 
fairly. AMY R. BARNEs, 
Van Horne, Ia, 


Piano for Most Counts. 


To Whom it May Concern: 
I won piano for most counts in 
last contest. I was much surprised. 





fairness toany and everybody. I got 


Ar 


Sco bo 


fact that the dots are confusing to the eye and the arrangement of them makes = ‘AS ‘ ) 

them very hard to count. Many contests are purposely made easy. Ours is 350.00 ¢ As Hn $350.00 cash money as my prize, “AMY Rh BARNES 
: ’ : 7. 2 : They are surely fair AMY R. BARNES, 

made as hard as we know how, as the dots are as smal! and as close together as H JOHN A. GOODWIN, Akron. Van Horne, Ia. 


they can be and print well. So sure are we that few if any can count it that we = 
give every person having three counts entered;)one of which is correct. a prize $50. 00 For Canada. } Why, up here in Canada I won 
worth at least one dollar, Now if you can count this makes you safe. You are et eee ae ae eee 
as likely as any to win aoe +) acetate “ a ae adi such a paper until I mneneeea ad. 850.00 CASH 
Kely ast A. a piano or other large prize and sure to win a prize if you Now I will never be without it again. Ive se 
c iy —_ ct Iv here is no guess or chance aboutit. It is a pure question of 3 =| MISS E. FOURNIER, Matane, Quebec. as 
skil jobody living in Des Moines or connected with our paper will be allowed s owernnw secur 
to compete. Our judges are men the people of Iowa know to be honest as evi- $50.0 NEW or : — aoe 
denced by the responsible positions they have been chosen to fill. ‘The awarding “ys ae 
of prizes will be entirely in their hands, They will show no partiality. We will Others Who Won. og 
pay $100.00 to anybody who can show a single prize is given wrongfully to friends 1 Fureman, Panta, ll. §$100.00—Eva 
or others. : 1. Buckner, Fredonia, Kan. $25.00— 
OUR JUDGE are Hon. D. B. Lyons, Pres. Des Moines Commercial Ex. sss —— J Clara Albers, 1209 Wal., Cincinnatti, 
change; Hon. Geo, L. Dobson, Ex-Secretary of the State of EUGENIE FOURNIER, 6. g100.00—C. 8. Wyman, Vinton, 
Iowa, and a banker they will select. They say: “We know Successiul Farming Matane, Quebec, Ia. $50.00—S. Irving Stroyer, 225 E. 
will pay every premium and we agree to act as judges and will guarantee every Balt., Baltimore, Md. $100.00—E. M. Hall, Montrose, Mo, 
contestant fair treatment.” What more could anybody ask? Our contest $25.00—I tev. J. Siegrist, Green City, Wis. yore B. 
must be absolutely fair, : : Oswald, ow sdale, 8. C.; Harry A. Guthrie, 2622 N. St., So. 
The person living the farthest from Des Moines is as likely to win as a person Omaha, N wraska, $5.00 TO EACH OF THE FOL LOW ING: 
, " : aa : Henry Kk = . Albany, Indiana; William Wade, Dough 
close. Nobody in Des Moines is allowed to compete, The jatest count in stands qree, bad - Foote, Warsaw, N. Y.; Jennie Fulbart 
48 much show of winning as the first. as prizes are given for best counts, but jj)¢45. «g@” St. yp tang Ind.: Alice D. Dick, Davis Ranch, Wyo.; Florence Hendrix, 
you may lose a dollar a day by delay. See time prize. Lewisburg, (R. R. 2) Tennessee. These are but afew. We can give names of hun- 
Contest closes Saturday night, December 19th, und every letter must show dreds and hundreds who have won from $3.00 to $100.00, besides as many more who 
by postmark it was mailed on or before six o’clock, p. m., Dec. 19th. Contest- have won bicycles, sewing machines, dishes, etc. You make a mistake if you do not 
ants having three counts entered may enter additional couuts at 25c each. try for some of these prizes. We have prize winners in every state. 


Tell how you count the dots (to be entered as your plan), say whether you enter contest for 
“ladies” or *“‘gents’’ piano, write your name and address plainly and address 
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ewTo ¥ RARICK, 
Ligonier, Ind. 
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Puzzles m1, ked with a star (*) are protected 
by copyright. Contributors to thia depart 
ment vut please keep matter distinct from 
all erker correspondence and address same 
Succesafut Farming, Des 


tc Puzzledom’ 
owes, Lowa 


. 
RE a 


1.—* Riddle. 
All day in prison we are found, 
But when the night comes on 
Our jailor kindly sets us free 
Until the night is gone. 


In winter time we don’t much mind 
Our prison’s circling walls; 

They shield us from the chilling wind, 
But when the summer calls, 

Oh! when the summer calls aloud 
We long to be set free, 

To wade in cool and babbling brooks, 
To romp and dance with glee. 

Oh! Let us out! Please let us out! 
Wait not for fashion’s fad, 

But let us out this very day 

And you will make us glad. 

2.—Ages. 

At what age does one live alone? 
What age bears you along? 
What age has a head? 
What age uses up the farm? 
What age has charge of packed 

goods? 

6. What age is found along the coast? 

7 What. age is viewed suspiciously 

on April Fool’s day? 

8. At what age do we lose our mental 
activety? 

9. What age is in the trees? 

10. What age abounds in jokes and 
banter? 


Ol m Go bo 


11. What age abounds on shipboard? 
12 What age is uncivilized? 
Scis. 
3.—Chorads. 
My first is a man, beyond any ques- 


tion; 
He will SECOND sometimes at the 
merest suggestion, 
And my swallow a TOTAL to test! 
his digestion. 
Wicked Willie. 
4.—Word Square. 
A harsh sound, 
A kind of beer. 
A precious stone? 
A girls name. 
Large. 





Ol m co bo Fe 


ce & | 
7 - * . 
Answers to July Puzzles 
1—Read, Holmes, Moore, Scott, 
Harte, Browning, Burns, Wordsworth, 
Holland. 





2—1, Cheat, heat, eat. 2, Scold, 
cold, old. 

3.—News-boy. 

4—1, Arkansas; 2, Washington; 


3, Connecticut; 4, Missouri; 5, Mary- | 
land; 6, Pennsylvania. | 
5— PARE 


| 
| 
| 


AVE 
REN 
ERA 


Ay wa 





President Highland Park College, | 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


Pres. Longwell is one of the leading | 
educators of this country. He is au-| 
thor of a number of text books used 
extensively in educational institutions. | 
He has had much to do with the won- | 
derful success of Highland Park Col- | 


lege, Des Moines, Iowa. (See page 26.) 








CONTRIBUTED PUZZLE. 


Herewith isan original puzzle for 
publication in Successful Farming, 
thinking it might interest some of the 
readers to work it out. The answer 
will be given next mont. 

My 2-8-24-6-17, is a favorite fruit. 
My 2-13-5-10-20, is an instrument 
but not a lute. 


My 14-20-8-24-11-20, is a garden plant. 
My 22-28-14-7-4-8, is a song but not 
a chant. 


My 6-20-23-16, is a little horse. 

My 21-5-27-28, is tears but not remorse 

My 19-5-25-26 I use to split rails, 

My 3-22-11 is an animal not as long 
as its tail. 


My 15-9-12, is to cut, hardest to do 
when on maple. 
whole” is my choice article in 
Successful Farming of April. 
z Mrs. E. T. McBryde, 
Mt. Vernon, Ga. 
* * 


A room with eight corners. 

A cat in each corner. 

Seven eats before each cat. 

And a “at on each cat’s tail. 

How many cats are in the room? 
. - ” . 


We like your paper very much and 
ink it worth many times the price 
Harry Clubb, 


My “ 


* * # 


- 


th 
we paid for it.—Mrs. 


| give them soot tea. 


| SOOT TEA. 

| Editor Successful Farming: 

Let me thank you for the grand 
| prize I received in the dot counting 
|contest given by you. My prize 
| comes once a month, and its very ap- 


| propriate name is “Successful Farm- 


ing’”—the best agricultural magazine 
on earth. 
I desire to tell your lady readers 


|how I make my house plants grow 


and bloom brighter, larger and high- 
er than if treated any other way. I 
Put one quart 
of soot in a small sack, such as a to- 
bacco sack, and pour on two gallons 


,of warm water; stir it around a while; 
| then when it settles, use enough of it 
|to thoroughly saturate the soil in the 
| flower pots. 
|} every Friday, and if the soil becomes 
|dry between times I water wth clear 
| water. 


|O. H. LONGWELL, A. M., PH. D., | 


I water with the soot tea 


As you use the soot water, 
fill the vessel up again, and that little 
sack of soot will last for two months, 
to water fifty plants or shrubs. I use 
it on my hollyhocks and snapdragons, 
and every plant that I wish to grow 
uncommonly nice and large, and it 
will change pale pink flowers to a 
dark red. 

I have a hollyhock plant wth eight 
branches from the ground that is 
8 feet and one inch high, with thou- 
sonds of buds just showing their col- 
or. If you have a rose bush that you 
want to show to the best of advan- 
tage, give it soot tea, and if you have 
a maderia vine about your place, just 


| give it soot tea and see it grow; and 


to the boy readers of Successful Farm- 
ing, if you wish to raise an unusual 
large pumpkin, make a little ditch 
around one or two hills of your pump- 
kin vines and fill the ditch wth soot 
tea once a week, and you will be sur- 
prsed, and it is not only the very best 
fertilizer, but no insect can live in 
the soil that is wet with soot tea once 
a week. Care must be taken to not 
drop the water on the foliage, as it 
will eat a hole in a leaf as though it 
had been burnt; and to the brother 
readers, whose time hangs on their 
hand, hill up a few stalks of corn and 
give them soot tea, and by fall they 
will be out of reach; also try a few 
hills of watermelons, and get the 
premum at the Fair for the largest 
watermelons and tell them you grew 
them with soot tea. May all get the 
benefit of soot tea as I have, and 
long may Successful Farmng continue 
to carry good advice and gladness to 
thousands of homes, is the wish of 
your constant reader. 
Mrs. Hattie C. Bon, 

Cowles, Nebraska. 


‘It is easy enough to be pleasant 
When life flows along like a song, 
But the man worth while is the one 
who will smile 
When everything goes dead wrong.” 





Pleasureville, Ky. 








HAS A NATIONAL REPUTATION. 


This is the largest and best equipped mercantile school in the west. 
Has a Board of Trade, a Lecture course, a Literary Society, Public Entertainments, a Foot Ball Team and a Gymnasium. 


Address: 


Men and women. 
The Fall Term opens September 1. 


If you want particulars send at once for Catalogue. 


ROHRBOUGH BROS., 


THO 


Teaches all business branches; also Shorthand, 


ROUGH AND PROGRESSIVE. 
Typowrtiing and Telegraphy. 


is the school for young 
Omaha, Web. 
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| alt tthe aur ere? a JLTURE. | 


s-HORTICULTURE.. 


Our readers are 
through this departinent any matters per- 
taining to Horticulture. Inquiries regarding 
Sruits, and towers cheerfully 
answered by specialists . 4 Ft 


cordially invited to discuss 


vegetables 


BPer es eo eer ee ee ee 


: 
: 
: 
: 


THE FARMER’S CHOICE. 
To Successful Farming: 


When I retire from labor, 
And work for day is done; 
I want my favorite paper 
Both morn and setting sun. 
“Here, take this.” says Mary Anu, 
Handing me the “Farmers Guide,” 
“Oh no! Not that,” said I with a 
frown, 


“Successful Farming” is my pride. 


When everything goes crossways, 
And life looks very drear; 
I seek “Successful Farming,” 
As it banishes all fear. 
I drown all care in reading, 
Take papers without end; 
But of all that I receive, 
“Successful Farming” is my friend. 


Delray, Fla. 
> © * . > 
Get after the cabbage worms. A 
zood remedy is to use tansy water. 


Purchase a few ounces of tansy ex- 
tract place a few drops in a gallon of 
water; apply in a spray to cabbage 
plants, or sprinkle them by means of 
a flower pot. This acts as a repellent 


to the moth when it comes to deposit | 


its eggs. 
* +. - * = 


If you are marketing small fruit, 
see to it that the fruit is placed on 


the market in an_ attractive shape. 
Use up-to-date methods in getting 
your fruit of all kinds before the 
consumer. 


* * + * * 


In placing fruit of any kind im cold 
storage, only sound specimens should 
be used. 

* e 7 * * 

Early harvest apples often bring 
more profitable returns when sold in 
half bushel boxes Try it. 

. * « od os 

Recent statistics place the number 
of apple trees in the United States at 
200,000,000,and the acreage is increas- 
ing yearly. 

sd . . . . 

In the small farm garden where 
only the hoe is used for cultivation, 
it would be a good plan from now on 
to place a mulch of straw between the 
rows. It will increase the crop, by 
bringing the moisture from below 
nearer to the surface. The practice is 
a familiar one with market gardeners. 
Coarse manure can be used instead of 
the straw. 

. + * : * 
_ Successful Farming contains good 
reading and instruction on good, clean 
paper. Will show it to my neighbors. 
—E. A. Holden, Lindsburg, Kan. 


* * . * * 


FLOWERS FOR FALL BLOOMING. 


The popular interest that has taken 
hold of the thousands of home-makers 
who are trying to beautify their 
homes and adding much to our already 
beautiful and prosperous country, by 
means of this luscious decoration of 
flower ornamentation, is indeed mark- 
ed. The enormous trade between the 
nurseryman and the consumer is also 
‘an indication of the extent of the work 


|of improvement and decoration that is 
|wow going on among our people. 

In order to grow flowers well one 
must first understand their habits and 
requirements. Unless these are known, 
flower culture wil be largely experi- 
| mental. 
successful, but it is too often the re- 
In order 


| verse. 


from a study of the growing plants. 
It cannot be taught in books. 

Plants very readily show the effect 
of proper attention, the kind suited to 
its individual growth. Those that la- 
bor unceasingly and do not intelligent- 
ly treat plants are working in vain. 
Better do a little work and do it right, 
than do a lot—wrong. 

In the first place to grow flowers 
well, the soil must be good. Differ- 
ent kinds of plants must have different 
kinds of soil, if best results are to be 





The experiment may prove) 


to understand the} 
| cultivation of flowers it must come! 


/most constant bloomer at nearly all 


|} seasons of the year. There are many 
varieties of this plant, and its colors 
range through many shades of red, 
scarlet and crimson, to pale rose, 
peach, salmon and pure white. The 
dark colors are exceedingly rich and 
brilliant, while the lighter ones are 
very dainty and delicate. 

In order to have plenty of blossoms 
from the geranium during the fall, do 
not let the plants bloom too much 
through the summer. Now and then 
'as a bud appears nip it off, and from 
time to time during the early sum- 
mer pinch off the ends of the branches. 
This will cause other branches to 
| start, and you will have by fall a fine 
|specimen for blooming. 
| The fuchsia is one of the best 
| bloomers we have. It begins to bloom 


‘earlyin the setason and continues to 
| give us flowers in profusion until late 








MAKI 


had. If your soil is rather heavy it 
ean be made light and friable by the 
addition of sand which should be 
coarse and sharp. Such a soil will 
answer well for nearly all strong- 
rooted plants. Plants having finer 
roots wil do better in a soil contain- 
ing more loam than clay; but this, 
however, must depend on the nature 
of the plant, and is a matter to be de- 
cided by practical test. 

Many plants are propagated fram 
euttings, which are placed in sand or 
earth to form roots. It will be found 
that nearly all cuttings root most 
readily in clear, sharp sand, which 
should be kept damp all the time. If 
the sand is allowed to become dry 
your cuttings will never revive. Many 
plants are propagated by division of 
the roots; that is, by cutting the roots 
apart with a sharp knife. 

The variety list of beautiful flowers 
to grow for fall blooming is somewhat 
lengthy, but there are some that will 
not give satisfaction under ordinary 
treatment given by the amateur, 
hence let us take those kinds most de- 
sirable and easily grown.- 

The geranium has been generally 
called “everybody’s flower,” because 
everybody can grow it with very little 
trouble, and grow it well. It flourishes 
under circumstances unfavorable to 
other plants, and is a profuse and al- 








NG CIDER. 
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in the fall. A full-grown specimen 
when in bloom is a sight worth going 
a long way to see. This is a plant 
that is easily cultivated. Few plants 
propagate more easily than the fuch- 
sia. Cuttings taken in the fall and 
inserted in sand and kept moist are 
almost sure to grow. They are fine 
plants to decorate the veranda in the 
fall. Be careful to protect them from 
strong winds, as their branches are 
brittle and easily broken. 

It is useless to try to grow this 
plant, however, successfully unless it 
has the soil it needs. In clay or heavy 
loam it will make a weak growth and 
fail to flower well. It likes a soil al- 
most wholly of leaf-mold. If grown 
| well it makes one of*the most attrac- 
tive plants an amateur can have iD 
his collection. 

Next, I will mention a general fa- 
vorite—the lantana. It has long been 
popular as a bedding plant, but it has 
not been grown indoors to any great 
extent. It blossoms profusely through- 
out the fall and winter. It does not 
take any more attention than the gera- 
nium, and the treatment is the same. 
Pinch young plants back while small, 
to make them bushy. Do not neglect 
this if you want a_ well-formed 
specimen. 

A beautiful flower, but not so showy 





color, is the heliotrope. 





as the geranium owing to its subdued 
Its fragrance. 
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makes it a favorite among all who| 
care for something more than mere| melon growers range from $50.00 to| 
It is an excellent fall and| $300.00 per acre. 
winter bloomer if not allowed to bloom | 
To grow it to! 


brilliance. 


during the summer. 


very profitable. Prices realized ny 
Small fruits of all 
kinds grow luxuriantly, and add to the 


profits of the producers. We inter- 


Expense of gathering, crating 
and delivering to station. .$1575.3u 


| re meee 
| “The land devoted to tomatoes had 


perfection give it a _ soil containing! viewed a number of fruit growers an:l| been previously set in peach trees, 


chiefly of loam and sand—well fertiliz-| truck farmers, and from 


them  ob- 


which attained a very fine growth, the 


ed. Give it considerable root room and/| tained information that is of value to| tomato plants doing them no appreci- 


see that it does not become dry at the! 
roots. The roots are very fine, and | 
consequently enables it to make use 
of a large amount of water daily. 
The plant needs a lot of sunshine; it 
is of tropical origin and can stand 
more strong sunshine than almost any 
other specie adapted to window cul- 
ture. It is very easily grown from 
cuttings. 

Of course it will be understood that 


ee a a a 








Mr. N. J. Gragard, of 
Tex 


our readers. 
Jacksonville, Cherokee County, 
as, said: 

“IT have 193 acres of land situated 
three miles from Jacksonville, 125 
acres of which is set to fruit trees, 60 
acres being in bearing and from which 
I gathered fruit last season. 

“The soil is chiefly a grey, sandy 
loam, with red clay foundation, valued 
here, unimproved, at from $10 to per- 
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HOT-BEDS AND COLD FRAMES WHzeRE TOMATO PLANTS 
ARE STARTED. 


the list here given, does not include 
all the really good kinds of hardy 
plants, but it is made up of those 
which are most likely to do well under 
the care of the amateur. As the 
amateur attains success in the cul- 
ture of the kind named, he can add to 
his collection those more particular in 
their requirements of treatment. In, 
this, as in all other branches of gard- 
ening, it is well to start in a small 
way and work up as the knowledge of 
plants and their needs increase. Davy 
Crockett’s well-known advice, “Go 
slow and learn to peddle,” applies to 
foriculture in all its phases, as well 
as to all other kinds of business. One 
cannot become a successful cultivator 
of flowers in a season. Take your les- 
sons of arrangement from Nature, who 
is the only decorative artist that 
makes no mistakes. 
W. C. Dean. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
+ * an = . 
FRUIT AND TRUCK GROWING IN 
EAST TEXAS. 

(Continued from page 3) 
Dlants are ready to be transplanted. 
Harvesting begins during the last of 
May or the first of June, and the 
height of the harvesting season is 
during June and July. The average 
Yield per acre is from 300 to 509 
trates. Large shipping sheds may be 
found at stations along the Cotton 
Belt Route, and it is not an uncommon 
Sight to see hundreds of wagons, load- 
‘d with tomatoes, driving into the 
Station to load cars for the Northern 
trade. Farmers raising . tomatoes 
‘lear from $75.00 to $100.00 per acre, 
and in some years even higher. 

Melon growing has, during the past 
0 years, received attention, and the 
sowing of cantaloupes have proved 








haps $50 per acre, according to loca- 
tion. I mean within an area of four 
miles from station at Jacksonville; ~! 
a greater distance such land may be 
had for less. 

“A portion of my farm was devoted 
to cotton and corn, cultivated by teu- 
ants, so I only report results from that 
part under my personal management 
as follows: 

60 acres of peaches yielded 

7174 crates, sold for ....$2973 14 
9 acres of tomatoes yielded 

3328 crates, sold for....1675.55 


| able injury. 

“In addition to this, when giving my 
| tomatoes their last hoeing, about the 
| 15th of May, I caused cotton seed to 
| be planted between the hills, and after 
| gathering the tomatoes I cut out the 
plants, cultivated the cotton and from 
the 9 acres of cotton gathered 4 1-2 
bales of cotton, which including seed, 
sold for about $200.00. 

At Pine Springs, Texas, (nearTyler) 
the editorial party were given a bar- 
beque, and the warm hospitality of the 
Texan was shown. An opportunity 
was afforded to visit the educational 
institutions, which are strong, and to 
see, in addition, the wonderful growth 
of fruit and truck raising in the more 
settled portions of this country. 

The trip was a most enjoyable one, 
and the entire party were warm in 
their expression of thanks for the 
kind hospitality shown them by the 
representatives of the Cotton Belt 
Route and the good people of Texas 
We have but briefly given a review of 
some of the things that we saw in this 
portion of the South, but promise our 
readers, that from time to time we 
will have more to say in detail. 

* a * s * 


MARKET GARDENING. 

To be successful in this style of 
gardening, you must be near the city, 
know the best time to get to market 
and to rotate from one to the other, 
different kinds of vegetables; this in 
order not to lose greenhouse space, 
This requires long experience, pa- 
tience and money. 

I will speak of W. W. Rawson, of 
Arlington, near Boston, competing for 
the horitcultural prize for the best 
greenhouse. His building is four 
hundred feet long by fifty feet wide. 
It is planted to cucumbers, about 900 
hills. The vines are hung on trellises 
and loaded with cucumbers.. The esti- 
mate so far is a bushel a hill. Be- 
sides the care of supplying heat after 
planting and watering, comes the 
crossing of the pollen of the stamin- 
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they must also be 
Edwin C. Moody. 
BaHardvale, Mass. 
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Readers: 
“tome Depart- 
~ptionally gener- | 
ind things said about our 
’ We have received 
inquiries and con- 
of the former we 
mail, and are pub- 
lishing the latter as rapidly as possi- 
While we are willing at all times 
to give our experiences about home 
matters, yet we feel that your articles 
are in line and contain many 
timely suggestions. It is this exchange 
of ideas that makes the “Home Cir- 
cle Department” interesting and pro- 
fitable 

A large 


To Our 
The re 
ment” have 
ous In the K 
Home Cir 
many intere 
tributions; many 
have answered by 


aders OL tne 


been exct 


ting 


ble 


just 


number of our boy and girl 
readers have written interesting 
letters. We intend to soon devote a 
page to communications from the 
boys and girls. We want Successful 
Farming to help you all. Read it and 
then write us. Many thanks for the 
good household recipes sent us. We 
have been trying these, and guaran- 
tee all that are printed in this depart- 
ment. Ruth Forest. 
* 


us 


* « * * 
Editor Home Circle: 

I take Successful Farming though I 
am not a farmer. I live in a little city 
of about 3,000, but go out to my 
cousin’s, two miles from town, quite 
often, and always enjoy farm life best. 
When my husband lived and I had a 
family of girls and boys about me, we 
made quite a success of our garden 
and small fruit. We had nearly two 
acres in fruits, flowers and vege- 
tables, kept a cow, some of the time 
two. always had our pigs to feed and a 
flock of chickens. As our place was 
nearly beyond the city limits, these 
never disturbed our neighbors. I also) 
have raised ducks successfully, and) 
for two seasons experimented with| 
silk worms. 


All these occupations were very in-| 


teresting and profitable except the! 
silk worm venture. That was the! 
most interesting and fascinating | 


fad of all, but as I only did it for my 
own amusement, of course did not fol- 
iow it up to a profitable close. My 
family now is gone. I live alone, and 
have given up all those occupations, 
tho still very much interested in them, 
and I take a number of papers and 
magazines along those lines. 

I think your Home Circle is going 
to be a success. The articles appear- 
ing therein each month are of superior 
merit. I conduct a Home Corner in 
one of our city papers and like the 
work very much. I only write this to 
give my word of encouragement and 
approval to the different writers who 
have said so many good things to help 
the good work along. The “Preach- 
ment” by L. I. C. is fine; also “Keep 
the Girls on the Farm,” by Mrs. F. J. 
and all the rest. Shall we not have 








directions for knitting lace, etc., 
awhile? With much love to all 
sisters | am, 
Mrs. 
Mich. 


* * * * ~ 


some 
after 
the 
Adelaide Preston, 
Charlotte, 


PASS THE GOOD WORK ALONG. 


Oculists and our best 
all say that we 
keepers pay enough attention 
lamps in securing good lights. 
means more than we 
ever dream of. Nervous de- 
pression and such trouble come 
from sleeping in rooms with ill kept 
lights turned low. The physician com- 


very physi- 


cians do not 


It 
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as house- 
to our 


would, 
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clean light as could be desired. She 
treated others with similar success. 
So I have been benefited by her 
experience, and wish others to have 
the benefit of it. S. H. 


* * * * * 


RECIPES FOR CLEANING. 

Glass, whether of windows or mir- 
rors, can be made much brighter by 
being washed in weak tea or al- 
cohol. 

The carpet should be spread, after 
shaking, on the grass or on a clean 
floor. It should be scrubbed with a 
new broom dipped in a pail of am- 
monia water cr ox gall and water in 
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LISTENING FOR THE BIRD TO SING. 





ing a room where it is filled with the 
fumes of a lamp turned low, says the 
air almost stifles him for a moment 
and it is as poisonous as it can be. 

On hearing a friend telling of the 
wonderful success in experimenting 
with her lamps, oils and burners, I 
wish to pass it along for the good of 
human kind, especially for the home 
wives who attend to their lamps. She 
says the burners on the lamps acted 
poorly and produced such miserable 
lights most of the time that she 
thought it must be the oil, so she 
bought the Headlight and experiment- 
ed with it, bought it from different 
stores, wagons, etc., but to no purpose. 
She had often boiled oil burners with 
more or less success, so she experi- 
mented again. 


She took her oldest and poorest 
burners, dissolved a teaspoonful of 
borax (using the Pacific coast borax) 
in a pint of water, placed the burner 
in it and let it boil for a short time. 
When removed the burner was as 
bright as gold and gave a brilliant, 








| ing from the pure outer air and enter-|the proportion of a pint of gall to 


three gallons of soft water. If the 
carpet does not need to come up af- 
ter the sweeping, it can be wiped over 
with a cloth wrung out frequently in 
clean water to which ammonia has 
been added. 

The cellar is perhaps one of the 
most important places in the house. 
Every nook and corner should be 
cleaned out, even the coal bins. The 
rat holes should be stopped up with 
chloride of lime. Last of all, apply 
a generous coat of whitewash to the 
walls, ceilings and even foundation 
stones. 

Above all, clean out your closets; 
dispose of everything for which you 
have no immediate use. It is by ac 
cumulating things she may at some 
time need that the weary housekeeper 
stores up troble and hard work for 
herself. Helen Clifton. 


We are very much pleased with Suc 
cessful Farming, and are giad we have 


The 
subscribed for it—Mrs. Lizzie Couch, ~§p, 


Bright, Tenn. 
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(Written for Successful Farming.) 

(By T. Celestine Cummings, Auburn, 
Wisconsin.) 

As an article of convenience, cum- 
fort and beauty, the pillow has been 
recognized for years, and there is al-' 
ways something new. This season it 
is the “hommock piilow.” There are 


HAMMOCK AND PORCH PILLOWS.|in outline in the lighter red shades, on 
‘a background two or three shades 


deeper. Whatever flower you elect, 
have the background same color—two 
or three shades deeper. A_ delicate 
shade of green, an outline pattern in 
ferns, is cool and pretty in design. A 
pretty novelty is the oriental design, 
many colors on an art linen back- 


two styles; both are longer than wide,' ground. The danger is in_ points. 
and one of them is useful in a double, Those radiating from the center are 
sense, as a pillow and receptacle for in greens and reds, worked in two 
books, fancy work or other articles shades of red on the green, and two 
you may wish to put away without shades of green on the red; the same 
arising from the hammock. This is! contrasts the rule in the row of points 
the “pocket pillow.” They are made| 
in two pieces of strong, heavy linen. 
The back piece is cut the right shape, —— 
and bound with an inch wide ribbon, 
and the pocket piece is cut the shape} 
out of stiff cardboard, the cushion fil-| | 
ling piled upon it, and the cover 
caught in place securely to the edge 
of the cardboard and bound with the 
ritbon; adjust the pocket piece to the 
back and from the back sew througi, ' 
fastening it securely to the back; a 
ribbon fastened to the top to tie it in 
place around the hammock strings. | 
Cat-tails and rush leaves, pine canes! 
and twigs, or flowers, would be pretty | 
worked in crewels or linen flosses in| 
outline on the pocket piece. | 
The dimensions of the pillow are 
2x15 inches, and 8 inches depth for | 
the pocket. Blue satin damask makes | 
the pretty “moon faced” pillow. The) | 
discs are cut out in art linen; have} * 
two or three, or other outline photos. 
Work outlines of features in black or} 
brown floss, and outside the face out-! 
. . - " 
Tg in with darn stitches for the all around the edge, that run up in 
For the camera fiend there is a new between the center points a trifle. | 
and charming use to which she can | These are in orange, blue, light and! 
put the negatives of good, clear-cut | dark, corn color and pink. The points | 
pictures. Where they sell photo-|are appliqued cloth, the edges  but-, 
grapher’s supplies, procure the blue- | ton-hole stitched, with the contrasting} 
print cloth and print these pictures color. These pillows are prettily | 
from the films on this prepared cloth, | finished with a heavy silk cord; it is) 
wing the same method of procedure |also very durable. | 
% in printing them on the blue-print; For pillows you do not wish to put} 
paper. This will make a charming/any extra work on, make in the large, 
souvenir pillow of the summer’s out-| cotton bandannas in brilliant colors, 
ing trip, of scenes from woods and/ which come from Cuba, but are made 
felds, boating and fishing scenes, and|in Spain. The three corners are fold- 
especial views one particularly wishes|ed over on top or bottom of pillow 
lo remember as recalling a certain|and sewed together, and there’s your 
charm. When you have a sufficient | pillow. These covers wash well and 
lumber of these prints to make the | are no trouble to remove and put on 
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OUR PET “TOM.” 
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the pillow again. The very cheapest 
and most useful cover of all is made 
of plaid gingham. Cut it the size of 
the bandannas and make the same 
way, or make a regular cover and have 
it finished on the edge with a ruffle. 
The best qualities of these ginghams 
have the look of silk and are prettier 
every time they are done up. The 
color designs are bright and pretty. 
A very popular design that meets 
with favor from those who want a bit 
of light fancy work to do in the idle 
hours, is the “silk puff pillow” It is 
made of all colors of silk; these are 
cut in three inch squares and laid 
over pieces of cotton cut in two inch 
squares. The extra fullness of the 
silk is caught in a tiny plait on each 
side, basted around the edge to the 
cotton, and it makes a pretty little 
puff. When the number of squares 
are finshed for the pillow, sew them 
together as you would squares of 
patchwork for quilts; then with a 
stitch, affix a little wad of cotton to 
each square, before adding the back 


cover. This will serve to keep the 
little puffs out full. A cord finishes 
the edge. 


The popular size for porch pillows 
this season is two feét square. They 


|are filled with anything softer than 
|excelsior, cut up fine. 


This makes an 
excellent filling, as does also cat-tail 
down, for a while, until it begins to 
mat or lump up. 

7” + 7 


MOTHER. 


The love of a mother is never ex- 
hausted, it never tires. A father may 
turn his back on his child, brothers 
and sisters may become inveterate 
enemies, husbands may desert their 
wives, wives their husbands, but a 
mother’s love endures through all; in 
good repute, in bad repute, in the 
face of the world’s condemnation, a 
mother still loves on and still hopes 
that her child may turn from its evil 
Ways and repent; still she remembers 
the infant smiles that once filled her 
bosom with rapture, the merry laugh, 
the joyful shout of his childhood, the 
opening promise of his youth, and 
she can never be brought to think him 
all unworthy.—Washington Irving. 

+ oe * * + 


The barber is always looking ahead. 











tized pillow desired, they can be put | 
logether with a delicate shade of nar-| 
tw ribbon; set the ribbon over the) 
doth and stitch around in a close out-| 
line stitch, or, having basted your work 
curely, stitch it by machine. These 
Wo pillows are 22x26 inches in pro- 
portion. 
Silk cord makes a pretty and dur-| 
ible finish around the edges of ham-| 


(om 





0 become thoroughly heated through, | 
vill make a light, fluffy filling. To) 
tit it in small pieces, place many lay-| 
&s together and snip through with a} 
atge pair of shears. There will never | 
» any danger of this matting, as is| 
le case when it is not “heat cured.” | 


ld woolen shirts, fascinators and oth- 
* crocheted goods, past their days 
usefulness, will also make good fil-| 
% when cut in small pieces; arrange 

Strips together and cut through 
Many at a clip. 
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This season’s porch pillows are! 
‘mfortable and pretty, besides be- 

durable enough to stand the hard 
“age such pillows most always get. 
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Teaches Practically Everything. 


ey are made of canvas or linen. 
Wers on self-colored grounds are 
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One of the Largest and Most Thoroughly Equipped Colleges in the West. 


Positions Guaranteed. 


last year. This is the only institution in the 
st, hence our remarkably low rates. 


85.00 t 100.00 pays entire expenses, one year of Forty Weeks, for board, suite of rooms and 
- °t - The Dixon Business College operates the most elaborate 


Send for free 90-page Illustrated Catalogue, and name department in which you are interested. 


Address, J, B. DILLE, President, Station A.F , Dixon, Ilinois. 
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her as Miss Northcote, but me saucy 
boys and girls of the neighborhood 
to call her old Miss Northcote. | 


used 


| Neighbors never ran in of an evening 
for an hour’s chat with her; the chil-! 
dren avoided her; the very dogs) 
passed her gate, shunning it. Yet Miss) 
Northcote was unkind to no living 
creature. She was simply indifferent. | 
Positive ill temper would have made 


24 
HAMMOCK LULLABY. | 
Come, baby, and swing in the ham-| 
mock with me 
Rock-a-bye, rock-a-bye, dear; 
I'll sing you about some wee birds in 
the tr 
Rock-a-bye, rock-a-bye, dear. 
Who live in a hommock all day and all 
night, 
And see the gold stars and the moou 
shining bright; 


The wind swings their cradle so snug 
and so tight, 
As they rock-a-bye, rock-a-bye, dear. 


Their oriole mother, with flame color- 
ed breast, 
Rock-a-bye, rock-a-bye, dear. 


Doth cuddle them close as she croons.the common order. 


them to rest, 
Rock-a-bye, rock-a-bye, dear. 
They all tuck their heads beneath| 
their soft wings, 
And peep to each other while mother- 
bird sings, | 
Of flowers and cherries and nice lit-| 
tie things, 
As they rock-a-bye, rock-a-bye. dear. 
They'll soon be a-nodding, as you're| 
doing now, 
Rock-a-bye, rock-a-bye, dear; 


My own little comfort, with sweet) 
baby brow, 
Rock-a-hye, rock-a-bye, dear. 
No longer the wind need his restless | 
watch keep, 

The dear little heads next the mother'| 
heart sleep. 


And the lazy old hammock may) 
drowsily creep, 
As they rock-a-bye, rock-a-bye, dear. | 
—Charlotte Brewster Gordan. | 
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OLD MISS NORTHCOTE 


Nine o’clock, December 31, with the) 
year 1863 drawing to a close. All day | 
a light snow had been falling, but as | 
night drew on the keen wind brought} 
fresh and blinding flakes, the roads 
were now drifted up and almost im- 
passable. 

Mabel Northcote sat alone in her} 
cozy parlor. A great wood fire burned 
in the grate, lighting up the corners) 
of the room with its ruddy glow. Its) 
light fell full upon the ionely woman, | 
bringing out with vivid distinctness’ 
every line and curve on her motion-| 
less face. 

Miss Northcote was about thirty) 
years of age, though the silver threads 
in her hair gave you the impression 
that she was ol4er. She was one of 
those women whose commanding fig- 
ure and magnificent bearing are al- 
ways sufficient to attract the admira- 
tion of the most indifferent. No doubt, 
in her maturity she was not as beau- 
tiful as when in the flush of youth, but 
she was handsome even then, although 
the expression on her face was cold 
and hard, and the crimson lips, that 
were shut tightly, were at variance 
with the tender light in her dark eyes. 
It was easy to see that she had 
passed through her share of the trou- 
bles of this mortal life. The exist- 
ence of her girlhood was a thing en- 
tirely cut asunder from the present; 
looking back upon it, she could scarce- 
ly realize that she was the same per- 
son who, only a few short years be- 
fore, had made the old farmhouse ring 
with the music of her laughter. For 
several weary years she had been a 
recluse. Her only comparison at Dale 
Brook Farm were an old man and his 
wife, who, under her supervision at- 
tended to the house and worked the 
farm. She went regularly to church, 
and once a year the good old minister 
ealled upon her. He always spoke of 





her more popular than this strange, 
passionless apathy, through the shield 
of which nothing could penetrate. 

At twenty-three Mabei was the ac- 
knowledged belle of the viciaity, the 
merriest girl for miles around To her 
personal grace and beauty she added 
charms of mind and heart far above 
High-spirited, yet 
confiding and affectionate, she was the 
affianced of Jack Tempest, the only 
son and heir of a banker of North 
Bracken, Wis.; and with the consent 
of all concerned they were engaged. 

Jack’s figure was tall and well pro- 
portioned. His eyes and hair were 
dark, and there was something par- 
ticularly winning in his handsome 





face, especially when he smiled, that 





FOOLING DADDY. 





lit up his whole countenance with 
beauty. Yet, with all, there was a cer- 
tain daithless expression about the 
finely formed mouth that would have 
led a close observer of human nature} 
to hesitate before trusting him too 
far. They had been engaged a short 
time when there arrived at Jack’s 
home a fair southern lady, who was 
distantly related to his mother. Miss 
Donner was fascinating and handsome, 
and—being in the same house—she 
and Jack were frequent companions. 
There is no need of making a long 
story of the affair; it was but a repe- 
tition of the old one;the first love was 
as nothing beside the second. Almost 
before he was aware of his perfidy, 
Jack Tempest avowed his passion to 
Miss Donner, and received the answer 
from her lips that made the world for 
him a paradise. Like a flash of light- 
ning frcm a cloudless sky came the 
knowledge to Mabel that her lover was 
hers no longer. He whom she could 
have trusted with her soul’s salvation 
was false. She who had been an ar- 
dent, expectant woman—almost a/! 
bride—was forsaken; her future blast- 
ed; her life blighted. She had loved) 
implicitly and blindly, and now this! 
awakening was doubly terrible. She 
did not upbraid Jack for his perfidy, | 
but when she sent him, free, from her 
presence, it was with the command! 
never to show his face at the farm 
again. From that time Mabel was a| 
changed woman. She did not weep! 





nor rave, but her youth seemed dead. 
She went about her work as usual; 
became hard and calculating in her 
disposition, and shut out all love from 
her heart. When her parents died, 
within a short time of each other, leay- 
ing her all alone in the world, save for 
her brother, Harry, she refused to 
break up the old home, as her friends 
advised, but lived there still, taking 
all the responsibility of the large farm 
into her own hands. 

Harry, joyous, light-hearted Harry, 
was her pride, the only one she seem- 
ed to love; to him she was a mother. 
He, too, was taken from her. He was 
attending a medical college in Chi- 
cago at the summer vacation Mabel 
went to Milwaukee to make some pur- 
chases and meet him. When the train 
was about two miles from their home 
there was a frightful shock, then an- 
other. Mabel had a dim recollection 
of the car turning over and over, 
while all round was wild confusion of 
cries, the wailing of human beings in 
agony. Then she seemed to be breath- 
ing nothing but steam—and all was 
oblivion. 


When consciousness returned there 
was darkness about her. By degrees 
a realization of what had happened 


came to her. There had been an ac 
cident, and she lay covered with the 
debris. She tried to rise; she was Ut 
hurt; but something lay upon her left 
arm and held her fast. She could hear 
the sound of voices; persons calling to 
each other, and faint groans. Thed 
she remembered her brother. “Where 
are you, Harry?” she asked. But 
there was no answer. She put out her 
right hand and touched his face. “Are 
you hurt, Harry?” she then asked 
Still no answer. And now something 
warm smeared her hand. It must be 
blood. A dreadful fear overcagne het. 
“Help! help!” she cried. Soon the 
sound of voices came near; heavy 
pieces of iron and wood were m 
from above her, and at last the light 
of day broke upon her, and willing 
hands helped her out. She was saved. 
Harry lay stretched upon the 
ground, perfectly motionless. 
usual handsome face wore the livid 
hue of death; he was insensible and 





never recovered consciousness. 
Harry's 


Jack Tempest attended 
funeral and that was the only occasio® 
on which Mabel saw him after she 
banished him. There was a tendéf, 
imploring look in his eyes as 
stood by the grave, a steady, unfor 
giving one in hers, and not @ word 
was spoken. 


He understood her. 
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Bracken. 

Life passed on monotonously enough 
to Mabel. She gradualls settled down 
into a sort of dreamy lethargy, dis- 
turbed now and then by short, pas- 
sionate outbursts of grief, which were 
always followed by a deeper and more 
settled melancholy than before. 

That New Year’s evening, Mabel, 
for the first time in several, years, was 
thinking of the past. Somehow her 
heart felt softer—there were tender 
memories at work, and Mabel felt that 
she could forgive Jack Tempest all he 
had made her suffer. 

At that moment the click of the 
garden gate was heard and very soon 
the door bell rang. It continued with 
such violence that Mabel ran with 
more than her usual alacrity to an- 
swer it. The air was thick with snow, 
and on the porch stood a man in a 
soldier’s uniform. He raised his hat 
and spoke with courtesy. 

“Is this Dale Brook Farm, madam?” 

“It is,” Mabel answered, “and I am 
its mistress; what is your mission?” 

The man felt irritated at her haugh- 
ty manner, but he answered, with 
feeling: 

“Madam, I have in my care a wound- 
ed officer, whose case has been pro- 
nounced hopeless. On his removal 
from the hospital he made one urgent 
request, probably the last. He asked 
to be brought here, that his last hours 
might be passed with you. I have 
complied with his wish. Shall we 
bring him in?” . 

“What’s the man‘s 
asked. 

“Captain John Tempest.” 


name?” Mabel 


For a moment she was undecided. | 


door and called, 
Let them carry 


Then she opened a 
“Herman! Herman! 


him in there,” she said to the officer, | 


pointing to the parlor. “I will return 
in a few moments.” 

She went to her room and locked 
the door. What a struggle she passed 
through is known only to herself and 
God. When she returned to the par- 
lor, Captain Tempest was lying on a 
lounge, supported by pillows, in a 
state of stupor. But the sound of her 
footsteps aroused him, and opening his 
eyes, he raised his head and looked 
wildly about him. He seemed to 
recognize Mabel, for, after watching 
her for a moment, his lips moving con- 
vulsively, as if striving to form arti- 


culate sounds, he said in a low, feeble! 
“Mabel, at last I have dared | 


voice: 
to return to you.” 


She placed her hand upon his burn-| 


ing brow; her face softened, there 
was a quiver in her voice: “l am glad 
to welcome you, Captain Tempest.” 

“Oh, Mabel! by the memory of the 
past, let me stay here with you! I 
only asked God to let me live until I 
could come back here to die; until, 
dying, I could ask your forgivenness! 
You will not withhold it, Mabel?” 

“T have already forgiven you,” she 
said; “we will forget the past, and be 
Teconciled. Where shall I send a let- 
ter to your relatives?” 

“T have none left. 
sister are dead.” 

She looked at him inquiringly. He 
appeared to understand the doubt ex- 
pressed on her face, for he said: 

“No, Mabel, I have never married. 
You are the only woman I ever loved. 
My fancy for Mary Donner was a short 
‘one, lasting only a few months. Ma- 
bel, I never really loved any woman 

you.” 

As ‘he turned his face aside a mo- 
Ment she saw a tear drop from his 


My mother and 





“Sleep, dearest, sleep!” she _ said 
kindly; “henceforth nothing but death 
shall part us.” 

On that night a change passed over 
Mabel Northcote. Once more she 
became human; life held something 
for her to care for. She left her lone- 
ly life, and did good to those around 
her. 

Captain Tempest hovered between 
life and-death for some months; per- 
haps it was this circumstance that 
knit them so close together. When at 
last he rose from his bed, pale and 
weak, but chastened and purified by 
long suffering Mabel and he were 
married. 

No woman was ever dearer to her 
husband than Mabel, and today you 
can find no happier couple in Wiscon- 
sin than Jack Tempest and his wife. 

* Y + = * 


WHY WE TEACH SCHOOL. 

(Note—This was written by the au- 
thor at the age of sixteen, and embodi- 
ed the complaints which reached her 
ears from the teachers at the County 
Institute, and as the times have ma- 
terially changed since ’87, the farm- 
ers will undoubtedly enjoy this as 
much as any one.) 

Considering the inability of begin- 
ners to answer one of the questions 
in our late examination, we beg leave 
to instruct them. The question re- 
ferred to is: “Why should you choose 
teaching as an _ occupation?” of 
course, none now engaged as teach- 
ers are so base-minded as to teach 
for the purpose of earning a living, 
and to prevent any who are from jein- 
ing ithe ranks, the compensation has 
been reduced to a mere, nominal sum 

The very fact of our being teachers 
carries that we are either so wealthy 
or so spiritual as to be beyond the ne- 
cessity of considering where our bread 
|and butter is coming from. Why do 
we teach then? Why, for the love. of 
it; and aside from the love of our vo- 
eation, teaching is such easy work. 
We all hate children, but love teach- 
ing; but then, who that can manage 
to secure a certificate would not love 
it? “Nothing to do but to hear clagss- 
es from morning till night; (7?) no 
studying before and after school (7), 
and the privilege of turning the pupils 
back to the beginning of the arithine- 
tic (for review), when he happens on 
an example which you yourself do 
not remember being drilled in when 
you went to school.” 

Thew. Loo, it is such a comfort to 
be an incumbrance in someone else’s 
home; there is such a delightful sense 
of rest and security to be obtained 
here which we would not possibly en- 
joy at home. Farther, have not our 
parents neglected to provide for the 
|table those delicacies for which our 
|youthful appetitie ever craved, viz; 


| 





fried bacon and buttermilk soup. Now| 


we can at least be satisfied in this re- 


| spect. for we are teaching a country, 
| school and boarding at the directors. | 


We being of the indolent kind na- 
'turally require protracted exercise. 
| Now is the golden opportunity offered 
for a walk of two miles morning and 
evening; this, the doctors say, is most 
beneficial when the snow is two feet 
deep and of the consistency of soft 
ice cream. Not the least of our pleas- 
ures is being criticized. One farmer 
remarks: “I consider so-and-so a 
pretty good teacher if Mr. X had not 
hired her, but I have ever cast wist- 
fal eyes toward the directorship, and 
therefore I intend to find all the fault 
I can with him, and if possible make 
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Soon after this Banker Tempest | eye and trickle down the pallid cheek.|the district dissatisfied, in order to 
died. It was discovered that the bank| Her heart softened. She piaced her|win the contest at the polls next 
‘was insolvent, and Jack left North} hand on his forehead once more. March.” 


Another says: “They used a cat-o’- 
nine-tails when I went to school (he 
only went six months) and I’d like to 
see them hire a teacher who could 
thrash the big boys.” A third thinks 
the teacher a little crazy because she 
wishes to give instructions in gram- 
mar to a class who have been through 
the sixth reader, and are plodding 
their way through U. S. history. A 
fourth accuses her of flirting with the 
big boys. 

Above all, what a pleasure it is to go 
shopping on Saturday for the whole 
district; of course we are glad of any 
excuse that will prevent us spending 
a second at home. Our blessings, like 
wedding gifts, are “too numerous to 
mention,” therefore, I have only tried 
to give you an idea of what few of 
the most appreciated are. Hoping to 
have helped those in need, I sign my- 
self as “A Friend Indeed.” 

x * OK * = 


MAMMA’S SURPRISE. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
By Irene Tucker. 

Dorothy and Teddy were wondering 
what they would get their mother for 
a birthday present. It was only three 
days now before her birthday, but, as 
yet, they had not thought of anything. 

“Say, Dorothy,” said Teddy, one af- 
ternoon, as they were sitting in the 
hammock under the apple trees, 
“let’s think real hard, and see if we 
can think of something for her.” 

So they sat very still for quite a 


| while. 


Pretty soon, Dorothy exclaimed, “O, 
Teddy, I have it! You know she has 
been wanting a nice rocking chair. 
So let’s get her cre!” 

“Well, why didn’t we think of it 
before? We will ask papa when he 
comes home,” said Teddy. 

In the evening they ran down the 
flower-bordered walk, and asked their 
papa. 

He readily agreed, and the next day 
bought a little blue rocking chair with 
blue cushions. 

The children were very much excit- 
ed, and talked together in the sofa 


corner, but when mamma came in 
they always stopped. 
Mamma noticed this but wisely 


asked no questions. 

The next morning she saw a pretty 
little rocking chair by her window, 
and on it was pinned a letter. 

Mamma said it was the nicest pres- 
ent she had ever received. 





Easy running. easy on cloths, fast. 
perfect work, durable—no washboard 


io introducers, SU days’ trial 
ir GEE WHIZZ WASHING MACHINE CO., 


Dept. A Des Moines, lowa, or Carcington, Ohio. 
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QUERIES FOR CHILDREN AND 
TEACHERS. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
Now children, my dearies, 
I'll toss you some queries, 
Just study and answer them all: 
And you will be growing 


The wiser for knowing 
The secret of some things that fall. 


Now what is the reason 
There are so many trees on 
The sides of the snow-covered hills? 
And what is it causes 
(For query ne’er pauses.) 
The flow of the crystaline rills? 


And why are snows piling 
In oceans of smiling 
On bare tops of mountains to glow? 
Why glaciers are pouring 
And crowding and roaring, 
And snail-like are gliding below? 


Why torrents come dashing 
And plunging and splashing 
From snow-line the sunlight bestuds? 
And why with springs fire 
The snow-line goes higher, 
And torrents swell into vast floods? 


Why streams are conveying, 

Their wild waters merging 
In rarest abandon and glee? 

And why are the rivers, 

On which the sun quivers, 
Expanding and gliding to sea? 


And why is the vapor, 
On breezes that caper, 
Whirled back to the mountains and 
trees? 
And why, as it passes, 
The grains and the grasses 
Grow greener and ripen with ease?, 


Now, dearies, just listen, 
Tell why the dews glisten 
All over the meadows at morn— 
Why frosts often fasten 
Their fangs just to chasten 
The lovers of fruit and of corn. 


And why do the cattle, 
And man in his battle, 
Make moisture their daily refrain? 
And civilization, 
That vital creation, 
O, why does it thrive upou rain? 


And now, my bright dearies, 

Just answer these queries, 

And I shall know more than the few; 

And you will be knowing, 

And lovingly showing 
Your thanks unto God for his dew. 

—F. M. Hicks 
= . * * . 
SEASONABLE FASHIONS. 

By Madame Emile LaVina, 
Chief Instructor in the 
Columbian Correspondence School 
of Dressmaking, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

This department is conducted for 
the benefit of the leady readers of Suc- 
cessful farming, and Madame LaVina 
will answer any questions they may 
wish to ask in regard to fashions, de- 
signing, cutting, fitting, or making 
women or children’s garments, either 
through these columns or by letter. 
Address all letters in relation to this 
department to Madame Emile LaVina, 
care Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

+ > os * . 


FASHIONS FOR THE MONTH. 

Midsummer brings us little change 
in either the style on cut of gowns or 
wraps, but there are certain require- 
ments which should not be overlook- 
ed. Vacation trips are to be planned 
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FALL QUARTER OPENS SEPTEMBER 1, 1903 


enter at any time—Fine College Bu 


LIBERAL ARTS ui-"'Stientine, Phe 


Academy-— Full college courses, College year, 
isweeks. Four year courses completed in3 years. 
Academy and Elementary preparatory course 
in which students of all degrees of advancemen. 


are admitted. See Elementary preparatory 


course in catalogue 
NORMAL Didactic, State Certificate, 
County Certificate, Primary 
Training—The most complete Training School 
for teachers in the West. Students of all de- 
grees of advancement admitted. 
ENGINEERIN Electrical, Steam, Me- 
chanical, Civil—Also a 
specia! one-year Electrical Engineering course. 
A special 24 weeks course in Steam and Traction 
Engineering. Shop work from the beginning. 
PHARMACY egular Ph. G. Course, 
cial Course to Prepare 
for Examinations—One ofthe largest and 
best equipped Colleges of Pharmacy in the United 
States. Lowest expenses. 
LAW A large and competent faculty. Every 
graduate this year passed the bar exam- 
ination in lowa, Special privileges granted law 
students desiring preparatory or college work. 
MUSIC A complete College of Music—Piano, 
Voice, Violin, Orchestra, Band, Chorus, 
Harmony, Mandolin, Guitar, in fact a full course 
in all grades of Music. Thirty pianos, four grand 
pianos. A fine faculty of teachers—each an art- 
ist in his line. 





Send for free catalog and views of college. Mention work in which youare interested 


0. H. LONGWELL, President Highland Park College, DES MOINES, IOWA 


and Park College! 
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SECOND QUARTER OPENS NOVEMBER 24, 1903 FOURTH QUARTER OPENS MAY Il, 1904 
WINTER TERM OPENS JANUARY 4, 1904 


More than 1,800 students enrolled this zoor—Sehest the entire gear Seetente may 
ildings and Equipments—E 
modations for students—All expenses reduced to the minimum, 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





FHIRD QUARTER OPENS FEBRUARY 16, 1904 


xcellentaccom- 


ORATORY A thoroughly equipped College of 
Oratory under the direction of 
the most competent teachers. 
BUSINESS The largest and best equipped 
Business College in the West. 
Not a department ofa literary college but a thor- 
oughly equipped Business College, with the finest 
Business Exchange in the United States. 
SHORTHAND As large and complete a Col- 
lege of Shorthand and Type- 
writing as is found inthe country. Every gradu- 
ate sent to paying position. Forty dollars for 
full course, time unlimited 
TELEGRAPHY The largest and best equip- 
ped College of Telegraphy 
in the United States, Every graduate sent to a 
paying position. Forty dollars full course, time 
unlimited. 
PEN ART A thoroughly established School of 
Penmanship, Pen Art, and Public 
School Drawing. 


CIVIL SERVICE A full course in Railway 
Mail Service Examina- 
tion by government next October. Enter at once 
and prepare for the examination. 
Over 8,000 students enrolled 
HOME-STUDY inthe Correspondence 
School. Any subject you wish by correspondence. 
Send for Prospectus and Home Study Courses, 
EXPENSES All expenses have been reduced 
to the minimum. Tuitionin 
College, Normal and Business courses @12.00 a 
quarter. Board $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50 a week. 














and carried out at this season of the 
year, and so one must have suits in 
which to be comfortable, as well as 
gowns for the more formal affairs. 

Everything in thin materials is 
either shirred or tucked. If the en- 
tire skirt is not treated in this man- 
ner, a part of it should be. 


There is nothing so coo! and at- 
tractive for the country as the shirt- 
waist suits of white linen, either hand 
embroidered or trimmed in insertion 
of iinen lace. They are made very sim- 
ple, the skirt either plaited or made 
with a circular flounce, and the blouse 
in shirtwaist style. _The more dainty 
dresses are made of mull, organdy, 
dimity or muslin, ruffled and trimmed 
in lace and ribbons. 


No costume yet devised meets the 
needs of the outdoor girl so well as 
does the linen one, made with the 
short skirt. Shepherds checks in taf- 
feta and louisine, and Scotch ginghams 
are among the most fashionable de- 
signs for the summer. 


The long shouldered effect is the lat- 
est thing desired, and in the newest 
models the shoulder seam comes down 
well over the top of the arm. In em- 
phasizingcthis effect, the deep collar 
has been found most successful. Col- 
lars of lace have been growing larger 
for sometime, until now they reach al- 
most to the waist, but a prettier effect 
can be obtained, by making the collars 
of the material of the gown; then 
they can be shaped many different 
ways, and trimmed in harmony with 
the rest of the gown. 

Much of the success of the gowns of 
summer fabrics depends on the slip 
worn under them. This may be made 
of lawn, but must be very carefully 


‘and neatly fitted and handsomely trim- 
| med to produce the most desirable ef- 
|fects; and if interlined with chiffon, 
| it adds to the beauty and charm of the 
gown. The more handwork that can 
be put upon them, the more elegant 
and desirable they are; briar and 
feather stitching, pin tucking, in ar 
tistic designs, and shirring, are suc 
cessfully used on them, and French 
knots and hand embroiderey lavished 
upon them, add much to their appear- 
ance and value. 


Collarless gowns are proving to be 
quite popular with youthful wearers. 
Surplus or square neck gowns cal 
be worn by matrons, where the neck 
has been discolored by the long vogue 
of high stocks and linen collars; & 
strip of folded tulle, in either white, 
black or colors to match the gown, may 
be drawn tightly about the throat and 
fastened under a bow of the same at 
| the back of the neck; this will general 
lly be found to be becoming. 


| 


| The latest addicion to the list of 
linen dress fabrics, 1s the tartan plaid 
|linen, which resembles Irish poplin. 
|Linen barege is a favorite for gowns, 
'as it comes in beautiful shadings and 
|is very supple and silky. 

The bathing suit most in favor this 
season, has the appearance of a long 
Russian blouse plaited coat. The 
skirt and blouse waist are plaited and 
a short sash is tied at one side of the 
front. They are made of taffeta, bril 
liantine or mohiar; preferably with 











metallic dots, and all made high ia . 
the neck. 

For full dress summer wear, kid 
gloves have veen superseded by thé 
great variety of long mits and lace 
gloves, which are made much more at 
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tractive and comfortable. Hats of 
lace, shirred maline or chiffon, are in 


great favor for wear with the dressy 
summer frocks. If there is a pelerine 
or stole to match, it makes the combin- 
ation more charming. “The pansy 
shades are very fashionable in milli- 
nery. Nothing is nicer than a toque 
of mauve maline, trimmed with a 
wreath of purple pansies and loops 
of purple velvet ribbon. 


the inside, and the outside elaborat- 
ed with chiffon shirring, with plaited 


frills and appliques of colored silk 
lace or embroidery. A very catchy ef- 
fect is produced by a white taffeta par- 
asol, with designs in Wedgewood blue. 

Colored handkerchiefs are popular 
to wear with shirtwaist suits. Some 
of these are in silk and linen, in warp- 
pointed designs on white grounds, 
with tape borders in contrasting col- 


quin” has put in an appearance at 
just the right time, which fashion has 


decreed more flare to the short skirt, 
necessitating an interlining. A good 
article of the kind is absolutely indis- 
pensable to correct dressmaking; the 
fashions of the immediate future de- 
mand it, and nothing equals “Paquin” 
to meet the demand. It is of lighter 
weight than other interlinings, wears 


ZF 











well, has, in fact, all of the require- 
ments necessary, and is, therefore, 
highly approved by dressmakers. 


ors. 
A new interlining known as “ Pa- 


Some of the most elegant parasols 
are made of plain white satin on 

















No. 7854 (All Seams Allowed). 
Cut in 6 sizes, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 years. 
No. 7854.—CHILD’S TABLE APRON, requires for 
medium size, % yard material 36 inches wide; 1 button. 





No. 7835 (All Seams Allowed). 
Cut in 8 sizes, 32, 34, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. 

No. 7835.—LADIES’ DRESSING SACQUE, requires for 
medium size, 4 yards material 22 inches wide, 3% yards 27 
inches wide, 2% yards 36 inches wide, or 2% yards 44 in- 
ches wide. Lace represented, 25g yards; 2 buttons. 
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No. 7837 
Cut in 5 sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches bust measure. | Cut in 8 sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 


No. 7872 (All Seams Allowed). (All Seams Allowed.) 
measure. 

No. 7837.—LADIES’ KIMONO WRAPPER OR LOUNG- 
ING ROBE, requires for medium size, 9% yards material 
22 inches wide, 7% yards 27 inches wide, 6 yards 36 inches 
Extra material for 


No. 7872.—LADIES’ BLOUSE WAIST (with or with- | 
out Lining), requires for medium size, 4% yards material | 
22 inches wide, 3% yards 27 inches wide, 2% yards 36 
inches wide, or 2 yards 44 inches wide. Lining required, 
2% yards 22 inches wide, or 1% yards 36 inches wide; ex-| wide, or 4% yards 44 inches wide. 
tra material for trimming and tie, % yard 22 inches wide. | shaped strap and cuffs, 1% yards. 
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Successful F’'arming Patterns. 
Price, 15 cents for any Pattern in Successful Farming. 


For ladies, give bust measure; for skirt, give waist measure; for misses, boys, girls, or children, give years 
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“AN EXHORTATION.” 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
That through your lives you do not 
bet; 
Now boys these things I do entreat: 
These lines some day you may repeat, 
Now mind you also keep from debt. 


Water boys you always take, 
For your bodies, in and out; 
Bathe in it, and it will make, 
Healthy minds, and muscles stout. 
Thus sound brains you will not lack; 
Always active, looking smart, 
Straight in carriage, strong in back, 


Clear in eye, and whole of heart. 

Tobacco, boys, and cuss words too, 

Don’t make a man in heart and 
hand! 


Control your temper, and you’ll do 
A power of good throughout the 
land. 


Temptations else, why there are sure ! 
Yet by good training we can stay; 
By self denials we live pure, 
And help each other day by day. 


Religion boys is our great need, 
And life without it has no charm: 
By living closely to our Creed, 
You'll better be and fare less harm. 


Remember boys about good health; 
Not hard to have, by living right; 
A greater gift by far than wealth. 
So now I bid you all good night. 
A. G. Goodacre. 
N. J. 


East Orange, 


Marry your son wnen you will, but 
your daughter when you can. 

Avarice and happiness never saw. 
each other; how then should they be- 
come accuainted? 

Approve not of him who commends 
all you say. 

By diligence and patience the mouse 
bit in two the cable. 

The family of fools is ancient. 

Necessity never made a good bar- 
gain. 

Great beauty, great strength and 
great riches are really and truly of 
no great use: a right heart exceeds! 
all. 
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GOOD RECEIPYs. 


—. Delicate Cake. | 
Whites of four eggs, one cup sugar, 
half cup’ butter, two cups flour, half 


* * * 


cup sweet milk, one and a half tea-| 
spoons baking powder, one teaspoon | 
lemon extract. ’ 


Coffee Cake. 

Four cups flour, and two teaspoons) 
each cloves, cinnamon and _ allspice 
sifted together four times, four eggs, | 
one cup butter, two cups sugar, one} 
cup molasses, one cup cold coffee, two! 
teaspoons soda in the coffee, one cup 
each raisins and eurrants. This is 
better one week old, and will keep a 
month. 

Cream Cookies (Extra). 





Two cups sugar, one cup sour 
cream, two eggs, well beaten, one 
teaspoon soda, three tablespoons 


melted butter, one tablespoon caraway 
seed, flour to roll. 
Ginger Snaps (Extra). 

One cup molasses, one cup butter, 
one cup sugar, one-half cup hot water, 
two teaspoons soda, one teaspoon each | 
of ginger and cinnamon, a little cloves, | 
two tablespoons vinegar, flour to roll. 

Molasses Pudding. 

One cup molasses, one cup sweet 
milk, two eggs, two cups flour, one tea- 
spoon each cloves and cinnamon, and 





soda. Steam two hours. It is nice 
without fruit. Nomie. 

Keep pure, fresh water always with- 
in reach. 

* © + * ” 
DILL PICKLES. 

Put pickles clean and dry in keg 
or stone churn; every few layers add 
these ingredients: Tender grape 
leaves, a small onion, pepper, green 
grapes, horseradish leaves and any 
spices, including dill that you like. 
Do not fill the keg quite full; leave 
room for fermentation. To every pail 
of water, add a pint of salt. Cover) 
well with water, weight down and set 
in the sun; skim and keep up supply 
of brine till done fermenting.—-Sub- 
scriber. 


* * * ® 


COOKING PRUNES. 

I notice some one in writing about 
prunes tells us how to cook them. 
Now please try my way. 

Soak fruit over night after having 
washed it thoroughly. Put to cook in 
a deep crock—I use a gallon butter 
crock—in the water in which they 
have stood, on the back of the stove, 
where they will simmer but not boil. 
Let the water cook down until nearly 
dry; pour in more until fruit is cov- 
ered; let cook down again; repeat the 
process; then remove from _ stove 
when the juice boils or simmers up 
in rather small bubbles. It will re- 
quire about six hours to cook, and if 
you don’t want to keep fire let them 
stand on stove and cook during the 
preparation of the meals. Prepared 
in this way, no sugar is required and 
they are simply delicious. 

Minerva H. Daunt. 
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flour; 


Mariette, -Mieh. | 
* * + aa > | 
Angel Food. 
1% cups granulated sugar; 1 cup 


scant teaspoon cream tartar; a 


pinch of salt. Whites of eight large, 
or nine small eggs. Sift sugar; sift 
flour once; then measure; then sift 
three times; add salt to whites of 
eggs beaten to a froth; add cream tar- 
tar; whip very stiff; add sugar, fold 
until dissolved; add flavoring; then 
flour; fold lightly; do not beat. Bake 
from twenty to forty minutes. 


Bread Plum Pudding. 
6 cups grated bread crumbs; 1.cup 
sugar; % cup molasses; 2 cups sweet 


|milk; add spices, and about a pound 


of currants and raisins; 1 teaspoon 
soda; steam 2% hours. This is a fine 


|receipt, and is just as nice steamed 


In winter I always have 
It will 


second time. 
one ready for emergencies. 
keep for weckxs. 


Gold Cake. 

1% cup sugar; 2-3 cup butter; 1 cup 
sweet milk; 1 teaspoon cream tartar; 
% teaspoon soda; flavoring; yolks of 
eight eggs; beat sugar and butter to 
a cream; add well beaten yolks, milk, 
flavoring, and stir very hard. Always 
sift flour once and measure; then add 
soda; sift three times; add cream tar- 
tar to the yolks. 


* * * . * 


REPORTING TO THE DOCTOR. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
(By Annie Hoffarth, Fowler, Mo:) 

But few people can do that correct- 
ly. 

Ask your family physician how 
many cases he has treated within the 
past six months where the messenger 
was able to give him a clear, concise 
and accurate description of all the 
leading symptoms, so that he could’ 
diagnose and prescribe for the case 
withont first seeing the patient in 
person. Doubtless you will be sur- 
prised at the very small number, un- 





























Mrs. M. MITCHELL, 
Kansas City. Mo. 

Almost blind with Cat 

ract of both eyes: pro-jic 


Mus. E. 
| Stoneham, Mass. 
a-| Mgext Sicrelieved of Chron- Nearly blind with chronic 


PERRY, 


Catarrh of 40 years 


‘granulated lide Ten spec 




















| Mrs. ANNA LATHROP, 


‘ Mrs. MARY &. GROW, 
| Princetom, Ind. 


Parkesborg, Pa. 
Was blind, having Cata 
ract of both eyes, but em 








nounced hopeless. entiré-jstanding by the Mildjialists pronounced herijoys good sight .o-day, 
l¥ cured by Miid Medi |} edicine Method in one/‘imeurable.” Was soonfmanks to the Mila Medi: 
cine Method voriginafed|month after every other|cured by the Mild Medrjeine Method formulated 
by Dr. Curts. jmeans had failed. |jcine treatment. by Dr. Carts. 








A Great 
Eye Book 


weeks A ALL THESE 


failing eyesight, cataract, 
ete.,.may be sueceessfully 













Miss LILLI£ K. ScorTtT,. 
Independence, Kars. 

Optic nerve trouble,blarmy 
ed vision, constant head- 
ache Etirely cured by 
one month's treatment 
with the Mild Medicines 
and discarded ber glasses 


icine Met 


to send . - ao to 





401 a. Building, 


FREE 


ED AT THEIR OWN nOmes AT SMALL 
GOST BY MILD MEDICINES, 
Tells how all.diseas?s or defects of vision, such as 


themselves. Teils how all cases of deafness, except 
born deaf, may be quickly re- 
* a stored teperfect hearing. This book 

Sis written by Dr. Curts, the greatest 
living Eye and Bur specialist,origi- 
natorof the worid- famed Milé Med 


or pain, speedily cures most hope- 


less cases. Tt should be read by ewery sufferer from 
any Kye or Eartrouble. Dr. Curts generously afers 


R. F. GEO. cuRrTS, 


soreeyes, granulated lids, 
treated by the patient 








Mrs. F. N. BROWNING, 
Bonner’s Ferry, Idaho 
Was cross-eyed since’ 
child, but her eyes were 
straightened in 1 minute 
without pain by the Mild 
Method originated 
used only by Dr. Carts. 


hod. whieh, without knife 


all who write for it. 





ansas City, Mo. 








RIcHARD L. PYATT,.of Alex- 
ander, I|].,says: “Twelve years 
agol was blind,. due to eata- 
raets. Botheyes: were affiieted. 
I had consulted, leading oeu- 
lists: all agreed that my enly 
hepe was the knife. Today my 
eyesight isexcelient and during 
the past 12. years. T have never 
“| beem bothered with my eyes. I 
‘fowe my eyesi and [ might 
<) say my very life to this womder- 
ful M5lt Medicine: Method and 
Dr. €urts its discoverer.” 











CHAS. B.DaA VPs,173 Massachu- 
setts Ave.. Washington. D. C , 
biind for 25 years, says: “For 
25 years I suffered with one of § 
the worst cases of chronic gran- 
ulated eyelids ever known: 4 
was sonearly blind that I would 
get lostim my fromtyard Under —. 
the Milé Medicine treatment 
my eyes began to improve at 
onee and now I can see to read 
and write. I wil! gladly write 
and tel) anyone what this won- 
derful Method has done for me. 
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WONDERFUL SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
SUMMER BARGAINS. AGT NOW WHILE YOU MAY 


By special arrangement, the Publishers’ Subscription Agency is able to make some remarkable offers at this 


time. 
subscriptions at once. 
once. 


In fact you can get your papers about one-half what you usually pay. But you should send in your 
Renewals accepted for any paper included in these lists. 
As to our reliability we would refer you to the publisher of The Farmer’s Tribune or the publisher of 


All subscriptions started at 


any of the other papers named. We takesubscriptions for any paper published in the United States, and on 


practically every paper published, we can save you money. 
Read the wonderful offers w 


price. 


Tell us what you want and we will tell you the 


e make you and send in your subscription at once. You know that The 


Farmer’s Tribune would not publish this advertisement unless it was honest. 


Some Special 


Offers for Farmer’s Tribune Readers 





Successful Farming....... shige aaa 


Woman's Home Companion 
People’s Popular Monthly 


Wisin kt bens ceckes wnndes ex 


Successful Farming 

Iowa State Register 

People’s Popular Monthly 
Total 

Successful Farmiag 

American Boy 

People’s Popular Monthly.... 
Wes ke cneseseseeesosnenn 

Successful Farming 

The Homestead 

People’s Popular Monthly 
Total 


Successful Farming 


POURS WOOOONE ooo os0s0000s cocscceces assess 


People’s Popular Monthly 
Total 
Successful Farming. 
Vick’s Magazine 
People’s Popular Monthly 


Total 


A WORD ABOUT THE PAPER 





--- 82.00 


OUR 
BARGAIN 
PRICE 


Successful Farming 
Woman’s Home Companion 
American Boy 

People’s Popular Monthly 


Total 


8. OUR 
‘00 BARGAIN 
PRICE 

$ 1.30 


. 82.00 


OUR 
BARGAIN 
PRICE 


$ 1.30 


OUR 
BARGAIN na Tn ee 
PRICE People’s Popular Monthly 
Vick’s Magazine a 
s Successful Farming 


OUR 
BARGAIN 
Iowa State Register OUR 


PRICE — " 
oultry Success.. 
Successful Farming. BARGAIN 


$ 1.20 
People’s Popular Monthly PRICE 


BARGAIN $ 1.00 


PRICE 


$ 1.20 


: OUR 
“- 4 BARGAIN The Homestead. 
: PRICE Woman’s Home Companion 
American Boy 
85 Iowa State Register 
People’s Popular Monthly 
OUR Poultry Success. 
BARGAIN Successful Farming 
PRICE Vick’s Magazine 


J . 0 i sascntitssaeiainee ove 





Successful Farming—No better farm monthly in existence. The Homestead 
—The biggest and best farm weekly published. The Woman's Heme 





The American Boy—Easily the leading boy’s paper of the United States. 
lowa State Register—'The only big live weekly newspaper in Iowa. People’s Popular 


leading poultry paper. 


Monthly—A splendid home story paper of the better class. 


none better. 


Companion—Positively as good a woman’s paper as there is published. 
Poultry Success—A beautifully printed and 


Vick’s Magazine—A fine floral and home magazine; 


are made possible only by a combination of interests under the most fortunate circum- 
These Splendid Subscription Offers stances. The cost of securing subscriptions is reduced to the minimum by combining 


inclubs. These lists offer abundant reading matter for an entire family. Every 


eld is covered, and by the best papers of itsclass. For 


two or three dollars, by taking advantage of these offers, a year’s reading may be secured. Don’t delay, but act atonce, while these summer 
bargain offers are in force, If you want any paper not listed here, tell us what you want and we will quote you low rates on any combination 
of papers. Send all letters and make all checks and money orders payable to 


THE PUBLISHERS’ SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, Dept. 9, 


























less you have had ample opportunity 
to note how very few are accustomed , 
to examining the patient .and noting 
the symptoms before they go for a 
doctor. | 

After providing yourself with pen-| 
cil and paper, ascertain the color of 
the coat on the patient’s tongue, as in 
nine cases out of every ten the tongue 
will be found coated, and much de- 
pends upon whether it be white, 
brown or yellow in color, and also 
whether it is thickly coated all over, 
or only in the center of the tongue. 

Next, you should ascertain if there 
is any fever, and, if any, when it runs 
the highest, in the morning, afternoon 
or night, and whether preceded by a 
chill or not, and, if possible, count 
the pulse and note whether or not 
the beat is strong, full and regular. 

If patient complains of pain, ascer- 
tain its exact location, and whether 
it is constant, transient, or intermit- 
tent, and note what has been done by 
way of alleviating the same. 





Do not overlook the condition of 





fully noted, since the patient is un- 
able to tell where the pain is located. 

In pneumonia, the sputum should 
be examined and color and consist- 
ency accurately described, as it is a 
most important point. 


the stomach, bowls and kidneys, not- 
ing any symptoms of derangement,, if 
not normal in action, and most espec- 
ially what remedies have been admin- 
istered. . ii a 
M yers ushered in Wi a 
om cat aaa accompanied with | If the foregoing instrvetions are fol- 
a severe backache and headache,'!owed, many cases can be treated 
which are also symptoms of small pox without a personal examination by the 
-nd only a physician can distinguish | doctor, thus saving the hard-worked 
the various forms in their incipient’ Physician an extra trip and the fami- 
stage, so each symptom should be !y 4 big bill, and in some cases, where 
carefully noted and reported. it is impossible for the doctor to re- 
In children, when they have the spond at once to the call, may save 
cholera infantum, the color and fre-' the patient’s life, if the doctor is fur- 
auency of the stools should be noted, men Se written ‘report of all 
ed to pass the symptoms. 
lhe ay A ke a or _ If you are thinking of studying med- 
vomited in the form of a curd soon af- icine this is a good way to begin ac- 
+ ae reine t Pory succesttl OOanEy 
In small children a constant moan- now 
ing and tossing of the hands usually physician who began ee = 
denotes nausea, while a rolling of the doctor for all the families in .> 
head and contraction of the brows cinity, and was so efficient that hs 
into a frown denotes pain in the head, doctor suggested that he woh 
and when under one or two years of cine, and afterwards accepted him as 


age, these symptoms should be care- 4 student. 
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Devoted to our Boys ana Girls. Contrib d 
tions solicited. Conducted by Ruth Forest , 


CRE hahahahaha het Rahat ee 


OLD STORM KING. 
Old Storm King hid himself one day 
Behind a great big cloud. 
“I think,” said he, in a serious way, 
“T’ll make some thunder loud.” 


ME AMUSEMENTS} 


man's RIZhts,”tiervely"“who~hee~ex- 
er done anything to lighten the bur- 
den resting ca his wife’s shoulders? 
What do you know of woman's work? 








folding he: arms, anJj looking cover 
her audience with supcrb scorn, “that 
has ever got up in the morning, leav- 
ing his tired, worn-out wife to her 
slumbers, gone quietly down stairs, 
made the fire, cooked his own break- 
fast, sewed the missing buttons on 
the children’s shoes, darned the family 
stockings, scoured the pots and ket- 
tles, cleaned and filled the lamps, 
swept the kitchen, and done all this, if 
necessary, day after day, uncomplain- 
ingly? If there is such a man in this 
audience let him stand up. I should 
like to see him.” 

And far back in the hall a mild- 
looking man in spectacles, in obedi- 
ence to the summons, timidly arose. 
He was the husband of the eloquent 
speaker. It was the first chance he 
ever had to assert himself—The Yon- 
kers Statesman. 

= = * ~ 

HOW HE SALTED THE CALF. 

A farmer named Smith hired an ex- 
perienced boy to help him about the 
place says an exchange. One morning 





He called to his army of fleecy clouds 
And bade them be off together, 
To roll and toss and knock about, 
And make some rainy weather. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


* 





lover in the pasture. The boy took 


eee 











TAKING THE GRIP. 


a i a 


A little boy stood by the window pane 
And watched the sky grow dark. 
““Boo-hooh! Boo-hooh! Boo-hooh!” 

cried he, 
“I can’t go to the park.” 














IN BED WITH THE GRIP. 
about a quart of salt, rubbed it all over 
the calf, working it in into the hair. 
A gang of colts in the pasture scented 
the salt and got after the calf. They 
licked the hair off the calf’s back and 
tried to lick the hide off, too. The 

|farmer tried to catch the calf to wash 
it. 


But the farmer’s lad laughed merrily 
As he watched the glistening drops. 

“Hurrah!” he cried, “it rains, I’m glad 
Because ‘twill save the crops.” 





The Storm King chuckled and winked 
his eye 
As he said: “Twixt you and me, 
The hardest task one ever nau 
Is to try to suit every bo-dy.” 


—Sunbeams. lick too, ran through a hole in the 


oe * + 7 . 
TRADE PECULIAITIES. fqnice, and ere — the road. 


The dentist is always looking down cuR(ous ENGLISH ADVERTISE- 
in the mouth. MENTS. 


The undertaker has no use for a live Curiously worded advertisements 





— that are funny without intent are 
A butcher always hag a roast ma common in the London papers. Here 


are a few examples: 

“A lady wants to sell her piano as 
she is going abroad in a strong 
| frame.” 
| “Furnished apartments suitable for 
gentleman with folding doors.” 
“Wanted a room by two gentlemen 
about thirty feet long and twenty 
feet broad.” 

“Lost, a collie dog by a man on 
| Saturday answering to Jim with a 
er is an awful knocker | brass collar around his neck and 
’ *| muzzle.” 


No matter how bad you may be, the 
jailer hates to see you go. 

The grave digger is alway3 throwing 
dirt at you. 

The photographer won’t agree with 
you because he aiways has his own 
views. 

The elevator man has his ups and/| 
and downs, but he fs not selfish: he| 
will let you in ou the ground floor 
every time. 

The carpent 

The shoemaker saves more acies 
than the preacher. 

The plumber is always hitting the 





| a 


| “Boy wanted who can open oysters 
with references.” 
“Bulldog for sale; will eat anything; 





But the calf thinking he wanted to | 


Is there a raaa here,” she continursd, | 


he told the boy to go and salt the calf | 





with a bent rib and a bone handle.” 

“To be disposed of, a mail phaeton, 
the property of a gentleman with a 
movable headpiece as good as new.” 
« 7 * 


The following is a little boy’s ver- 
sion of dad’s breeches: 

“When dad has worn his breeches 
out they pass to brother John; then 
ma turns them round about and Wil- 
liam puts them on. When William's 
legs so long have grown, the trousers 
fail to hide them; then Walter 
claims ’em for his own and styles 
himself inside ’em. Next Sam’s fat 
legs they close invest and when they 
won't stretch no tighter; they're 
turned and shortened, washed and 
pressed, and fixed on me—the writer. 
Ma works them into caps and rugs 
when I bust out the stitches; at 
doom’s day we will see (perhaps) the 
last of dad’s old breeches.” 


* * * . * 


“Drink water and get typhoid, drink 
milk and get tuberculosis, drink whis- 
key and get jimjams, eat soup and 
'get brights disease, eat beef and en- 
courage apoplexy, eat oysters and ac- 
quire toxemia, eat meat of any kind 
and get indigestion of some kind or 
germ disease, eat desert and take on 
‘paresis, smoke cigarettes and die 
‘early, smoke cigars and secure a.nice 
catarrh, drink beerandhavedyspepsia, 
drink wine and get gout. In order to 


i be entirely healthy one must eat noth- 
|ing, smoke nothing and even before 
| breathing one should see that the air 
is properly sterilized.” 


GETTING OVER THE GRIP. 





Two Irishmen got into a fight and 
agreed to fight it out. Pat saii: “i'll 
fight till we’ve had enough, and when 
you get enough call out ‘sufficient.’ ” 
“All right,” says Mike, and they went 
at it. They fought and kicked and 
rolled around and wrestled ‘ill Pat 
himself got tired and cried out ‘suffic- 
ient.” 

“Be gob,” says Mike, “I’ve been try- 
ing to think of that—word for the last 
ten minutes.” 
= 


“The tracks that great men leave be 
hind 

Upon the sands of time 
Oft’ show they wabbled ’round the lot 
Before they got sublime.” 

+ 7 7 * * 
The sitting hen is said to be con- 
stantly brooding over the possible 
out come of her mission. 





pipe. > ae ba Fh ya ie taille 
“Wanted, an organist and a boy 
AT LAST. blow the same.” 

“Is there a man in all the) “Wanted, a boy to be partly out- 
audience,” demanded the fe-| side and partly behind the counter.” 
male speaker on “Woman’s| “Lost, near Highgate Archway, an 
Rights,” fiercely, “who has ev-|umbrella belonging to a gentleman 
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We Want You as a Partner | 


IN A MAGNIFICENY MERCANTILE ENTERPRISE 


Co-Operative, Profit-Sharing, Money-Saving 


WE SELL 


AT LOWER PRICES 


than all others, and issue coms 

lete catalogues of 

thletic Goods 
Agricultural Impliments 
Baby Carriages 
Bicycles 
Bicycle Sundries 
Boots and Shoes 
Cloaks, Suits and Furs 
Clocks 
Clothing, ready to wear 
Clothing, made to order 
Crockery and Glassware 
Furnishing Goods 
Furniture 
Groceries 
Guns and Sporting Goods 
Harness and Saddlery 
Hats and Caps 
ame’ 
Housefurnishing Goods 
Jewelry and Silverware 
Lani ps 
Millinery 
Mackintoshes and Rain Coats 
Moving Picture Machines 
Musical Instruments 
Optical goods 
Organs 
Pianos 
Photographic Goods 
Public Entertainment Outfits 
Refrigerators 
Sewing Machines 
Shirts, Men’s and Boys’ 
Stoves and Ranges 
Talking Machines 
Trunks and Satchels 
Vehicles of every description 
Underwear 
Watches, Ete, etc, etc. 
Catalogues now in Preparation— 
Artists’ Materials 
Bakers’ Supplies 
Barbers’ Supplies 
Biacksmith Tools 
Books 
Builders’ Hardware 
Butchers’ a 


Carpets and Curtains 
Cutlery 

Dairy Supplies 
Drugs 


Dry Goods 
Electrical Goods 
Fishing Tackle 
Furnaces 
Hardware 
Ladies Wearing Apparel 
Miners and Prospectors outfits 
Notions 
Paints 
Plumbers Supplies 
Surgical Instruments 
Stationery 
Tailors Trimmings 
Tinware 
Tombstones e 
Tools of every Description 
Toys 
Wall Paper 
Woodenware 

In fact a complete line of 








Write for any of these Free 
Catalogues. 


Merchandising is the money maker of the age. 
Of all the great money-making department 
stores, THE MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT STORE is the 
greatest. 

Its line comprises everything from a needle to 
a threshing machine. Everything the people 
eat, wear and use from the cradle to the grave. 
Its field is not limited by city and suburban 
limitations, but extends to every town of the 
country and every country on the globe. It re- 
quires less capital todo an unlimited amount 
of business than any other mercantile or manu- 
facturing enterprise. Its expenses—selling or 
fixed—are less than in any other business. It’s 
a strictly cash business. It has no losses. It 
does not depend on seasons or local conditions. 
It is a ‘“‘hard times” business. It does not even 
depend on prosperity. 

Its profits are immense. 








Investors |; 
Consumers ! 


or any one interested in 


Coperation 













An Investment of Less than $40,000 
Yielded Over a MILLION DOLLARS in 
Cash in Less than Six Years in one 
of the Chicago Mail Order Houses 








AND 



















All this is fully explained in a book which we 
want tosend you free of all charges—on request. 

The book gives the complete history and 
earning power of the mail order business. It 
gives statistics showing that the famous co- 
operative stores in England cleared over 40 per 
cent on the investment last year. 

We have reorganized our old-established mail- 
order business under the co-operative system. 

We want to interest you (no matter how 
large or small your capital) and we know you 
will be deeply interested if you let us send you 
our free book. 

It’sa mine of interesting businessinformation. 

It will make you either a shareholder (shares 
are $10 each) or a customer, 

IF YOU BECOME A SHAREHOLDER you will find 
your investment the best and safest you have 
ever made—you buy into an old-established, 
going and successful business. 

IF YOU BECOME A CUSTOMER it will save you at 
least 25 per cent on everything you buy, 


If Wou Are 


Both Shareholder and Customer 
YOU CAN BUY FROM US AT COST. 


In any event, you will profit by reading the 
book and you are under no obligation what- 
ever—if you send for it. 

Send for it to-day. Do it now. 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION 


First National Co-Operative Society 


Established 1885, Incorporated 1889, Re-chartered 1903 


158 to 168 West Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFERENCES—First National Bank, Chicago, Depository; Metropolitan Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago, Registrars; Messrs. Lord & Thomas, Advertising 
Agency; Dunn’s or Bradstreet’s Mercantile Agency; any railroad and express 
company. The publishers of this or any newspaper or magazine. Any bank or 
reputable business house in Chicago. 


| 


Co-Operative 
MERCHANDISING 


Are Invited to Send 
for this 


FREE BOOK 


It will be sent free of all 



















charges to anyone, and 






you are under no obliga- 






tion, whatsoever, in any 






event. 
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Woatpo Cuamrion Stattions, 





make these Engravings. 
Sheep, Goats, Hogs and Poultry. 


Refer to Any Bank in Minneapolis 





pee tea eS 


Weown “International Stock Food Farm,”’ 
Daw Patcu 1 


over the usual Plan of Growing and Fattening stock. 
Absolutely Harmless even if taken into the Human system. 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK Foop Co., 


Dear Sirs:—I received your “International Stock Book” and 
was more than pleased with it. 
Very truly yours, 





all 


, 





RAISED 129 PIGS 
FROM 13 SOWS 


St. JOSEPH, ILL., April 11, 1903. 


“Word comes to us that one of Fithian’s prosperous farmers, John 


Rueb, is the champion hog raiser of central Illinois. 


In the last two 


weeks he has had 13 sows that farrowed 129 pigs, all living, healthy 


and strong. 


Mr. Rueb claims that his success is greatly due to his 


using “‘International Stock Food,” which he has used for several years. 
John is one of the up-to-date farmers and he will continue to use 
International Stock Food,” and says he can always raise more pigs than 

. 


any of his neighbors, unless they use “International Stock 


Food. 
From ST. JOSEPH RECORD. 


i el i i i i ii 
i” We Have Thousands of Similar Testimonials and Will Pay You $1000 Cash to Prove 
and Unsolicited. qe 


- OOOO~w—wewm> 
DIPESEER OSE 

whichis located 12 miles from Minneapolis and contains 650 acres 

59, and Diaectcs 


That They Are Not Genui 


2:05 ; te our Yeune Statiions, Broop Mares, Cotrs, Worx Horses, Carrie and Hoes. 
FOOD” @@-3 FEEDS ron ONE CENT“@§ is Prepared from Roots, Herbs, Seeds and Barks and Won the Highest Medal at Paris Exposition in 1900 as a High-Class vegetable, 
medicinal preparation to be fed to stock in small amounts as an addition to the regular feed 
appetite and Aids Digestion and Assimilation se that eachanimal obtains more nutrition from the grain eaten. 


We feed **Imternational Stock Food” 





» GOOCSSDSS 5 CA 

every day to all our 
“INTERNATIONAL STOCK 
S 


It is a Great Aid in Growing or Fattening stock because it increases the 2 

We positively guarantee that its use will make you extra money ¢ 
“International Stock Food” can be fed in safety to Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambs or Pigs. 
¢ You insist on eating medicinal ingredients with your Own food at every meal. 
S¢medicine, Pepper is a powerful stimulating tonic, Mustard isa remedy for dyspepsia, Vinegar is a diuretic. You eatthese medicinal ingredients almost with every mouthful of your ¢ 
ose od, and itis proven that these Medicines promote health and strength for people and improve their digestion. 
ingredients that are just as safe and as necessary an addition to the regular feed of your stock if you desire to keep them in the best possible condition. “International Stock Food”’ 
Sis en lorsed by Every High-Clase Farm Paper. It purifies the blood, stimulates and permanently strengthens the entire system so that disease is prevented or cured. “International 
osSteck Food” is sold on a “Spot Cash Guarantee” by Fifty Thousand Dealers throughout the World. @#-Your Money will be Promptly Refunded in Any case of failure. 
¢)tt will make your Calves or Pigs grow Amazingly and has the largest sale in the World for keeping them healthy. 
Sc imitations. No Chemist can separate all the Different powdered Roots, Herbs, Barks and Seeds that weuse. Any One claiming to do so Must be an Ignoramus or @ Falsifier, 


It is S 
Salt is a stomach tonic and worm > 


“international Stock Food’’ contains pure vegetable medicinal 


Sy Veware of the many Cheap and Inferior 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOKK OOO” 


WHAT PEOPLE SAY ABOUT THIS BOOK. 


Eau CLAIRE, WIS. 


It is worth more than $10.00 to 
RICHARD J. MORRISSEY. 


It also gives Description, 


Ist.—Name This Paper. 


We Employ Over 300 People and have 
Bondreds of Thousands of Testimonials. 


INTERNATIONAL STocK Foop Co., 

Dear Sirs:—Your ‘International Stock Book” duly received, 
and it is the best thing of its class that I have ever seen. 
a volume of useful articles in it from start to finish. 


by 934 inches. 
eat er iectentions of the Different Breeds of Horses, Cattle, 
It contains Life Engeavings of many very neted Animals, and also testimonials. The Editor Of This Paper Will Tell You That You Qught To Have 
This Stock Book Ip Your Library For Reference. @@”It Contains e Finely Illustrated Veterinary Department That Will Save You Hundreds of Dollars. 
WE WILL MAIL IT TO YOU ABSOLUTELY FREE, *%Postage Prepaid. 
We Will Pay You $10.00 Cash if book fs not as described, Write as at once, letter or postal card, and ANSWER THESE 2 QUESTIONS: 
92d.—How Mueh Stock Have You? 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 





Opessa, Mo, 
There is 


Respectfully, GEO. W. NULL. 


IT CONTAINS 183 LARGE ENGRAVINGS OF HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, POULTRY, ETC. 


The Cover of thie Book is a Resutiful Live Stock Picture 6#-Printed in Six Brilliant Cojors. Size of the book is 6 
It describes common Diseases, and tells how to treat them. 


It cost as $3000 to have our Artists and Engravers 


600,000 Feet of Space in Our New Factory. 


















OvoR GASOLINE ENGINES 


A to GO EX. F., 


can 
will run right on by 


Are so simple and perfect in construction that a boy 
start them Monday morning and they 
themselves for a whole week, night and day, without another 
touch or any attention whatever. Do not 
Cost only a few et No sparks or danger from fire. 
Just the thing for cheap power for Machine shops or Resi- 
We have them portable by 
kind of work on the 
We also carry all 
Write for catalog 


get out of order. 
nts a day, 
I ight Plants, ete. 


for 


dence, Electric 


hand or mounted on wheels any 


farm, sawing wood, pumping, ete. sizes 
Gasoline Marine and Automobile Engines. 


and price. 
Cavanaugh & Darley, 


23 West Randolph St., : : : CHICAGO. 





GREAT BOOKS 


LITTLE PRICES 
Cloth Bound Books Cheaper Than Paper 


Every subscriber to PEARSONS MAGAZINE enjoys 
a special privilege of buying standard books at ex- 
ceptionally low prices. This plan includes prac- 
tically the entire tiction product of every American 
book publisher. Special bargains. the following 
being a specimen, will be offered each month. 
Good paper, clear priest, attractive cloth 
binding. Many of these books have illustrations. 
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logue $33.50 
FREE. 


IT WILL PAY YOU 


to send for eur Cata- 
logue No. 6, quoting 
prices on Buggies, 
Harness, etc. We sell direct from our 
Factory to Consumers at Factory Prices. 
This guaranteed Buggy only $33.50; Cash 
or Easy Monthly Payments. We trust 
Sonest people located in all parts of the 
world. 
&@ Write for Free Catalogue. 


CENTURY MFG. CO. 


Mention this paper. East St. Louis, Ills. 
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BLENNERHASSNTT 
BY 
CHAS. FELTON PIDGER 
The Girl at the Halfway House, by E Hough, 


JANICE MEREDITH 
BY 
PAUL LEICESTER FORD 


author of **The Mississippi Bubble.” The Eter- 
nal City, by Hall Caine. The Manxma”, by 
Hall Cain. The King’s Mirror, by Anthony 
Hope. Beth Book, by Sarah Grand, Any of 
the above $1.50 novels 49 cents each (delivery 
charges paid by us’. .This is a specimen of the 
Book Bargains available to PEARSON'S subscribers, 
You can obtain the above books or choice of one 
hundred others at 49 centseach. Send for one, it 
willshow you the value of our book-purchasing 
privilege. We will also send sample copy of PEAR- 
SON on request. 


PEARSON PUB. CD., 11-17 Astor Place, NW. Y. City 








FOOT POWDER Walking made easy by using 
’ tHoneywell’s Unequalled 
Antiseptic Foot Powder, possessing* soothing 
and healing properties, relieving tired, aching, pert- 
Spiring feet#Price., postpaid, 25c .Trial pkg., 10c. 
Honeywell & Co., Dept. F., Philadelphia, Pa. 











